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GOVERNOR  STANLEY 


announces 


Wildlife  Week 


IN 

VIRGINIA 

March  21-27,  1954 


The  wildlife  of  our  Common- 
wealth and  our  nation  is  a 
priceless  natural  heritage— a 
resource  we  must  guard  zeal- 
ously and  use  wisely.  Let  us 
all— every  man,  woman,  and 
child— take  this  opportunity  to 
make  the  wildlife  restoration 
week  in  Virginia  a  REAL  SUC- 
CESS. 


PLAN 


NOW! 


PLANT  WILDLIFE  FOODS 


SAFEGUARD  OUR  SOIL 


KEEP  OUR   WATERS  CLEAN 


PROTECT  SONGBIRDS       •       GUARD  GAME  AND  FISH 


USE  WILDLIFE  WISELY 


Flant  in  the  Spring 

Where  Ton  Hunt  in  the  Fall 
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The   Chipmunk   is  one   of  Virginia's   smallest  squirrels  and   unlike   its 

larger  relatives  spends  most  of  its  time  in  the  ground  and   builds  its 

nest  in   it. 

(National    Audubon   Society   photo   by   Woolridge) 
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THE    SIMPLE    LIFE 


SOME  years  ago  a  noted  editor-writer  made  the 
observation  that  naturaHsts  seem  to  he  the  hap- 
piest people  in  all  the  world.  Their  everyday  wants 
are  simple,  he  said,  and  their  sources  of  joy  and  hap- 
piness and  fascination  are  everywhere.  An  astute  oh- 
server  of  nature,  William  T.  Davis — and  an  esteemed 
naturalist  in  his  own  right — made  the  following  re- 
mark after  visiting  Thoreau's  beloved  Concord:  "With 
nature,  books  and  l)aked  beans  a  man  may  make  out 
tolerably  well  on  this  earth." 

And  so  we  too  plead  for  the  simple  life,  for  life  today 
with  all  its  glorified  modernization  is  anything  but 
simple.  We  live  amidst  confusion,  rattles  and  noises 
and  push  buttons;  we  live  a  life  of  nervous  tension, 
excitement,  of  getting  ahead  of  the  Jones',  greed  and 
envy.  Little  wonder  then  that  the  medical  world  is 
concerned  about  the  man's  heart.  How  much  more  can 
he  stand? 

Today  the  biggest  killer  of  men  is  not  pneumonia  or 
tuberculosis  or  even  cancer — it  is  heart  trouble.  We're 
living  too  hard,  too  fast,  the  medics  say,  and  we've  got 
to  learn  to  slow  down. 

But  how  is  the  modern  person  to  accomplish  this 
task?  Slow  down,  you  say,  but  how  and  to  what? 

We  do  not  propose  to  know  the  answers  but  we  do 
offer  a  suggestion:  stop  being  so  preoccupied  with  the 
task  of  making  a  living  and  take  time  out  for  some 
active — not  passive — recreation.  Make  this  recreation 
a  simple,  friendly,  unexhausting  thing,  such  as  a  fre- 
quent walk  to  the  woods  or  through  the  fields,  a  visit 
to  the  ocean  beach  where  the  gulls  fly,  a  trip  to  the 
soft  hilhop  of  a  moving  sand  dune  by  the  sea.  If  you're 
the  piscatorial  type,  as  one  out  of  every  five  of  us 
seems  to  be,  then  take  more  time  out  this  year  and  go 
fishing.  No  longer  need  you  be  hampered  by  restrictive 
seasons  on  bass  and  panfish.  East  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
you  can  fish  anytime  except  in  waters  that  harbour 
trout.  These  relaxed  regulations  can  now  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of  and  should  be. 

Fishing  has  often  been  described  as  the  poor  man's 
sport.  While  it  is  true  a  man  can  make  this  pastime  a 
very  expensive  hobby — and  thuiisatuls  do — it  can  also 
be  a  very  economical  thing. 


When  1  was  a  kid  on  the  farm,  my  sole  fishing  para- 
phernalia was  a  30-foot  strip  of  green  line  and  a  tin 
box  of  assorted  hooks,  yet  I  caught  lots  of  trout  and 
dace  and  suckers,  and  had  loads  of  fun  doing  it.  So 
it's  not  the  gear  that  need  stand  in  your  way;  it's  find- 
ing the  time  to  do  it. 

Doctors  advocate  fishing  for  frayed  nerves.  It  rebuilds 
a  man,  they  say,  and  that  is  what  we  all  need  now  and 
then.  Fishing  too  brings  with  it  a  sort  of  tonic  that 
cannot  be  prescribed  at  the  local  drugstore,  and  is  in- 
finitely more  superior  than  anything  coming  from  a 
bottle — any  bottle. 

We  need  this  tonic  of  wildness,  says  Thoreau,  because 
things  out  of  doors  refresh  us,  give  us  new  vigor  to  see 
life  as  it  was  meant  to  be  seen.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
man  who  concerns  himself  principally  with  the  arti- 
ficial, says  Davis,  who  thinks  the  world  is  for  stirring 
business  alone,  misses  entirely  tiie  divine  halo  that  rests 
about  much  in  nature. 

So  like  John  Burroughs  and  other  venerable  natural- 
ists, we  praise  the  simple  life,  praise  it  because  we  have 
lived  it  and  found  it  good. 

It  is  the  simple  life,  says  Mr.  Burroughs,  "that  direct 
and  immediate  contact  with  things,  life  with  false  wrap- 
pings torn  away,  that  makes  life  really  worth   living." 

To  see  the  birds  of  the  air  come  to  your  yard  or, 
better  yet,  to  make  the  feeding  station  that  makes  the 
Ijirds  come  to  your  yard ;  to  see  the  mudflat  in  the  marsh 
where  the  mink  crawls  low  to  the  ground;  to  bathe  in 
the  evening  air  as  one  returns  from  a  fishing  sojourn 
to  a  pond;  to  see  your  face  in  the  spring  that  bubbles 
pure  water  for  your  thirst  and  to  dip  your  water  can 
into  it;  to  be  exhilarated  by  an  early  walk  into  damp 
fields  for  edible  mushrooms  and  to  gather  their  white 
buttons  into  a  basket;  to  l)uild  an  evening  campfire 
beside  a  gurgling  Ijrook  and  to  cook  freshly  caught 
native  trout  upon  it  with  rudimentary  tools  and  to  take 
in  a  deep  brealli  of  the  scented  hemlocks;  to  discover 
the  first  trailing  arbutus  of  spring  or  the  liverleaf  hepat- 
ica  beneath  the  damp  leaves  on  a  wooded  knoll  and  to 
usher  excited  children  to  see  it — these  are  some  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  simple  life. 

—J.  J.  S. 
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Now  is  the  time   to    moke    plans   to    improve    your    farm    for    wildlife. 

Plan  Your  Farm  For  More  Wildlife 

By  CHESTER  F.  PHELPS 
Chief,  Game  Division 


SOME   GAME   is   found    on   almost   every   farm   but 
most   farms  can   have   still   more   wildlife   through 
proper   planning   and    planting.    Like   other   crops, 
a  farm  must  be  planned  to  provide  for  game.  Now,  be- 
fore the  spring  planting  season,  is  the  time  to  decide 
what  to  do. 

Wildlife  is  just  another  product  of  the  land  and 
usually  an  accidental  l)y-product  since  little  land  is 
managed  with  only  the  production  of  game  in  mind. 
It  is  here  that  we  find  our  greatest  opportunity  to  have 
more  game,  simply  by  systematically  providing  for  it. 
While  our  wildlife  is  directly  dependent  on  the  land 
available  for  its  use  the  average  farmer  understandably 
hesitates  to  turn  cropland  into  wildlife  land.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  the  average  farm  does  have  areas  suit- 
able for  little  other  than  wildlife  and  needs  only  plan- 
ning to  fully  develop  the  possibilities. 

FOOD  AND  COVER 

All  wildlife  depends  upon  a  variety  of  natural  con- 
ditions for  its  existence  and  development.  Of  these,  food 
and  cover  are  usually  the  most  important.  Ample  food 
is  necessary  practically  365  days  a  year  and  in  many 
sections  of  the  Old  Dominion  the  scarcity  of  food,  as 
well  as  suitable  cover,  during  the  winter  months  defi- 
nitely limits  the  number  of  quail  that  will  stxrvive. 


The  bobwhite  quail  eats  a  variety  of  weed  and  grass 
seeds,  fruits,  insects,  mast  (tree  seeds) ,  and  the  seeds 
of  almost  all  legumes.  High  on  the  list  of  preference 
are  Korean  and  bicolor  lespedeza,  cow  peas,  some  vari- 
eties of  soy  beans  and  the  seed  of  common  ragweed. 

Rabbits,  another  common  farm  game  species,  eat  an 
equally  large  variety  of  herbaceous  plants  such  as  the 
various  clovers,  wheat,  alfalfa,  plantain,  dandelion,  blue 
grass,  soybean  plants,  shrubs,  and  vines,  including  the 
bark  and  twigs  of  apple,  red  maple,  and  birch  trees, 
blackberries,  dewberries,  bicolor  lespedeza,  and  others. 
Grains  and  weeds  are  eaten  in  summer  while  the 
shrubs  and  vines  furnish  a  large 
food.  Without  ample  food  our 
quail,  cannot  survive  even  in  the  best  cover.  A  good 
balance  or  interspersion  between  the  two  is  also  needed. 

Cover  can  be  any  vegetation  that  allows  escape  from 
enemies,  protection  from  the  elements,  and  refuge  for 
roosting,  bedding  and  nesting.  In  some  instances,  cover 
can  also  include  such  shelter  as  rock  ledges,  holes  and 
hollow  logs  which  might  be  utilized  by  rabbits.  In  all 
cases,  cover  and  food  should  be  located  so  game  can 
feed  without  undue  exposure  to  its  natural  enemies. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  cover  must  be 
provided  which  gives  game  a  refuge  from  hunters.  Suf- 
ficient brood  stock  will  then  be  able  to  survive  each 
year. 
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BEFORE.    Sketch    of   a    typical    100-acre    farm 

without  any  definite  plan  for  game  and  other 

wildlife.  Now  look  to  the  other  side. 
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Now  that  we  have  an  idea  of  what 
is  needed  by  our  game  species,  let's 
get  back  to  actually  locating  these 
improvements  on  the  average  farm. 
It  seems  obvious  that  we  cannot  often 
expect  good  crop  land  to  be  given 
over  to  wildlife  production,  but  sel- 
dom is  there  a  farm  entirely  free  from 
eroding  hillsides,  rough  idle  land,  dit- 
ches, and  cropland  tliat  borders  on 
woodland.  Most  of  these  areas  are  us- 
ually made  worse  by  pasturing  or 
attempts  at  cultivation  and  the  modern  farmer  will 
only  encourage  destructive  erosion  by  these  unwise 
uses. 

MAKE  A  MAP 

In  planning  a  farm  for  wildlife  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
make  a  simple  map  of  the  area,  being  particularly  care- 
ful to  locate  all  waste  areas,  places  where  erosion  is  or 
may  be  a  problem,  ditches  and  streams,  woodland,  and 
its  adjoining  fields  or  any  place  where  a  change  in 
land  use  can  benefit  wildlife.  Often,  fencing  or  other- 
wise protecting  waste  areas  is  enough  to  encourage  a 
satisfactory  growth  of  lielpful  plants;  on  others,  more 
positive  action  will  be  necessary. 

Uncontrolled  fire  and  grazing  are  enemies  both  of 
wildlife  and  good  farming.  There  are  at  least  two  good 
reasons  for  condemning  tlie  common  practice  of  fence 
row  burning.  Fire  frequently  removes  the  galvanizing 
thereby  exposing  the  wire  to  destructive  rust.  Burning 
also  bares  the  ground  paving  the  way  for  erosion 
and  destroying  the  wildlife  habitat. 

Too  frequently  farm  woo<llands  are  grazed,  furn- 
ishing an  insignificant  amount  of  fodder  for  slock,  but 
packing  and  eroding  the  soil  and  completely  destroying 
all  chance  for  a  substantial  croj)  of  trees.  The  natural 
undcrstory  of  tree  reproduction  tliat  occurs  when  graz- 
ing is  prevented  is  actually  well  worth  the  cost  of  fenc- 
ing and  provides  good  cover  for  wildlife. 

FENCING 

The  farm,  as  well  as  wihllife,  will  often  benefit  from 
fencing  rocky  outcrops.  For  reasons  not  too  well  under- 
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stood  the  soil  over  limestone  rocks  erodes  much  more 
rapidly  than  where  rocks  are  not  near  the  surface  and 
are  potentially  gully  areas.  While  not  quite  so  prac- 
tical it  is  often  feasible  to  fence  marshy  swales  to  pre- 
vent them  developing  into  problem  areas.  Often  these 
marsh  areas  can  be  developed  into  farm  ponds  or  similar 
reservoirs  of  water  for  stock.  Here  again  fencing  and  the 
development  of  a  woody  border  is  desirable. 

Small  streams  are  a  valuable  adjunct  to  any  farm. 
Frequently,  however,  the  banks  are  annually  cut  over 
or  burned  with  the  result  that  erosion,  particularly  dur- 
ing times  of  floods,  actually  destroys  nuich  valuable 
land.  Fencing  and  planting  or  even  allowing  the  banks 
to  "grow  up"  is  good  farm  and  wildlife  management. 

THE  FIELD  BORDER 

Probably  the  most  common  potential  wildlife  hab- 
itat on  the  average  farm  is  to  Im-  found  when  cropland 
and  woodland  meet.  Even  the  most  casual  observer 
knows  that  the  IS  to  30  feet  of  a  field  next  to  a  woods 
always  produces  a  snuill,  stunted  crop.  Actually,  the 
farm  crop  produced  in  the  strij)  is  usually  grown  at  a 
loss  as  the  return  is  seldom  equal  to  the  cost  and  labor 
of  plowing,  seed,  fertilizer,  cultivation  and  harvesting. 
Flirt liernu)re  these  barren  rows  are  .>iiibject  to  erosion 
ami  the  fariiiiM-  must  wage  a  constant  battle  to  prevent 
encroachment  of  the  woodland  upon  his  fields. 
Therefore  the  only  practical  land-use  is  wildlife  and 
a  good  field  border  of  bicolor  lespedeza, — available 
without  cost  from  your  Game  Commission, —  will  con- 
trol erosion,  retard  woodland  encroachment  and  furnish 
food  and  cover  for  wildlife. 
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AFTER.    This    is    the    same   farm    but   with    im- 
provements added  for  wildlife.  Note  stress  on 
food  and  cover. 


Minor  forestry  operations  on  the  farm  woodlot  also 
can  provide  benefits  for  wildlife  as  well  as  improving 
timber  growtli.  The  reinoval  of  small  inferior  trees  has- 
tens the  development  of  better  varieties,  and  when  left 
on  the  ground  furnish  brushy  shelters  for  rabbits.  Ce- 
dars, often  unwanted  in  pine  stands  and  near  orchards, 
can  be  cut  down  and  piled  for  additional  rabbit  cover. 
Small  selective  cuttings  for  firewood  create  openings  or 
bays  where  sunlight  on  the  forest  floor  encourages  the 
growth  of  many  wildlife  food  plants.  Rather  than  re- 
move large,  defective  trees  they  should  be  girdled  to 
provide  den  holes  for  wildlife  and  at  the  same  time 
allow  a  new  crop  of  trees  to  come  vip  beneath. 

Opportunities  to  increase  the  value  of  farm  land  and 
provide  incidental  benefits  for  wildlife  exist  on  every 
farm.  The  county  soil  conservationist  and  the  state  game 
commission  are  willing  at  all  times  to  cooperate  by  fur- 
nishing trained  men  who  can  help  prepai'e  a  sound  man- 
agement and  development  plan. 

Stocking  of  game  is  often  impractical  and  seldom 
necessary  if  proper  habitat  is  provided.  After  all,  one 
pair  of  quail  is  potentially  capable  of  increasing  to 
8,192  birds  within  five  years,  one  pair  of  rabbits  to 
11,664  animals  within  the  same  period  of  time.  Seem- 
ingly then,  the  practical  solution  to  our  wildlife  problem 
is  to  provide  proper  habitat,  the  lack  of  which  is  respon- 
sible for  some  of  the  difference  between  potential  and 
actual  increase  rates.  Farm  lands  properly  planned  and 
used  according  to  modern  soil-conserving  concepts  can 
point  the  way  toward  new  farm  game  prosperity  and 
assure  a  stable  future  for  farm  game. 


ABANDONED  AREAS 

After  a  simple  farm  plan  has  been 
worked  out   for  cropland  and  wood- 
lands, there  is  still  much  that  can  be 
done    to    improve   the   farm    from    a 
wildlife  standpoint.  The  average  farm 
of  100  acres  or  more  is  bound  to  have 
small  areas  which  apparently  are  not 
serving  any  useful  purpose:  this  may 
take   the   form   of   gullies,   sink-holes 
in  limestone  country,  old  and  aband- 
oned tobacco  beds,  unused  hog  yards, 
natural    depressions    too    steep    to    cultivate    or    grow 
timber   and  the   like.      While   not   necessarily   too   pro- 
ductive     for      wildlife,      they      can,      with      adequate 
treatment,      furnish      food      and     resting      areas      and 
escape  cover  for  such  forms  as  quail,  rabbits  and  song- 
birds. In  most  cases  the  farmer  need  not  do  anything 
much  to  such  areas  except  perhaps  fence  them  and  sim- 
ply let  them  grow  up  to  natural  vegetation.  Rather  than 
have  such   areas  become   simply   dumping   grounds  for 
farm  refuse  or  trampling  areas  for  livestock  they  can 
in  short  order  be  returned  to  productive  wildlife  areas. 
Frequently  too,   abandoned   areas   can   be   planted  to 
fruit-bearing  trees  and  shrubs  and  plants  that  are  partic- 
ularly useful  for  cover  such  as  multiflora  rose.  Escape 
cover  and  travel  lanes  for  wildlife  are  important  on  any 
farm  and  the  more  that  abandoned  areas  can  be  used  to 
facilitate  wildlife  movement  and  protection,  the  better. 
The  farmer  too  should  never  overlook  the  importance 
of  turning  wet  areas  over  to  wildlife.  Swamps,  marshes 
and  pond  areas  attract  wildlife  like  a  magnet,  and  any- 
thing the  average  landowner  can  do  to  set  aside  his  wet 
areas  for  game  will  re-pay  itself  tenfold.   Marshes   are 
generally  defined  as  treeless  swamps  and  they  are  par- 
ticularly attractive  to  muskrats  and  ducks.  Waterloving 
songbirds  naturally  gravitate  toward  such  places.  Swamps, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  been  looked  upon  as  wet  areas 
with  woody  vegetation  mostly  trees  and  shrubs  growing 
on  them,  and  their  particular  attraction  is  to  the  larger 
furbearers:    mink,  otter,  raccoon   and   beaver.   Swamps 
with  standing  water  and  open  waterholes  are  favored  by 
black  ducks,  mallards  and  wood  ducks. 
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The  mink  is  halfway  between  the  weasel  and  otter  in  food,  character  and  haunts. 


MU$ZS£A 

-  tireless  marauder  of  the  marshes 


by  J.  J.  SHOMON 


THOUGH  his  expensive  coat  has  lieen  the  center 
<>1  some  Congressional  investigations  in  Washing- 
ton antl  maidens  fair  love  to  seek  the  spot  light 
with  liis  precious  cape,  Miistcla  in  the  flesh  is  the  last 
of  our  glamour  fur  animals  to  he  seen  in  public.  In 
all  my  travels  in  the  woods,  numbering  better  than 
30  years,  I've  never  seen  but  several  mink  in  tlic  wild. 
One  day  I  was  paddling  a  canoe  in  a  northern  lake 
and  eased  into  a  placid  cove  to  cast  a  dry  fly  for  brook 
trout  when  I  heard  a  strange  bubbling  noise  near  the 
shore.   Soon   I  spotted   the   disturbance.   A   large   mink 


was  carrying  on  in  the  water,  playing  submarine 
fashion  for  a  few  seconds,  forcing  air  bubbles  to  the 
surface,  rising,  romping  on  some  driftwood,  and  slip- 
ping into  the  water  again.  What  he  was  after  I  don't 
know,  but  it  could  easily  have  been  brook  trout  for 
tlie  cold  lake  was  full  of  them. 

Nearly  all  animals  iiave  something  singularly  dis- 
tinctive about  them.  In  Miistela's  case,  it's  wanderlust. 
His  craving  for  gadabouting  in  the  wild  is  well  known 
to  trappers.  Very  often  too  this  is  his  undoing.  Traps 
are  frequently  set  where  Mr.  Mink  is  known  to  visit — 
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say  every  fortnight — and  this  is  where  he  runs  into 
trouble,  though  not  always. 

The  mink,  Mitstela  vison  as  the  biologists  call  him, 
and  as  many  trappers  soon  find  out,  is  nobody's  fool. 
Fact  is,  he's  about  as  smart  as  anything  that  prowls 
the  water.  His  big  furred  cousin,  the  otter,  is  a  little 
sharper  and  his  smaller  relative,  the  blood-thirsty  weasel, 
is  no  backward  pupil,  yet  Miistela  holds  his  own  near 
the  head  of  the  class.  To  catch  a  mink,  trappers  soon 
learn  that  human  scent  or  anything  resembling  a  man- 
made  disturbance  spells  failure.  Our  nocturnal  wanderer 
gives  wide  berth  to  anything  hvunan,  least  of  all  a  steel 
trap  set  for  his  roving  feet. 

Mother  Nature  prepared  the  mink  well  for  its  aquatic 
life.  Though  not  as  good  a  swimmer  as  the  otter,  and 
in  part  a  land  animal,  the  mink  does  exceedingly  well 
in  water  and  spends  a  great  deal  of  time  in  it.  His  fur 
is  so  lustrous  and  thick  that  water  runs  from  it  like 
off  a  duck's  back. 

Like  other  members  of  the  weasel  tribe,  Mustela  is 
a  flesheater.  While  fish  and  frogs  are  a  definite  part 
of  his  menu,  he  frequently  hunts  up  a  bird  or  mouse 
or  rabbit,  and  is  not  adverse  to  putting  in  an  occasional 
visit  to  one  of  Farmer  Brown's  brooder  houses.  He  has 
also  been  known  to  make  a  raid  on  a  muskrat  house 
for  the  young  and  will  make  a  meal  of  any  trapped 
muskrat  that  comes  his  way. 

Though  some  naturalists  disagree  in  the  statement, 
the  mink  is  not  the  blood-thirsty  killer  of  his  lesser 
cousin,  the  weasel.  Seton,  the  great  naturalist,  says  the 
wild  mink  has  little  of  the  killer  spirit.  "It  kills  because 
it  must  eat  .  .  .  The  mink  is  halfway  between  the  weasel 
and  the  otter,  in  habits  and  character,  as  well  as  in  its 
food  and  haunts." 

Our  wandering  glamour  boy  of  the  river  courses, 
marshes  and  swamps  is  hardly  the  homebody  type. 
His  love  life  is  shortlived  but  intense.  When  February 
rolls  around  Mustela  travels  for  miles  seeking  a  mate. 


All  month  long  he  searches  for  a  receptive  female, 
sometimes  finding  one,  sometimes  not.  The  search  and 
occasional  mating  continues  on  through  March,  some- 
times even  into  April,  for  mink  are  polygamous.  Every 
now  and  then  a  terrible  fight  ensues  as  some  less  in- 
terested female  figbts  J>ack  or  when  two  males  fight 
over  the  possession  of  their  love  mate. 

So  intense  is  the  fighting  at  times  that  permanent 
damage  to  the  pelt  occurs,  much  to  the  disappointment 
of  trappers  who  chance  to  pick  up  a  mink  in  their  sets. 
Mink  pelts  with  battle  scars  bring  less  money. 

Baby  minks,  often  called  "kits",  are  born  in  51  days 
and  arrive  anywhere  from  April  to  June,  usually  5  to 
6  in  a  litter.  The  young  are  abovit  the  size  of  one's 
little  finger,  pale  in  appearance,  naked,  and  helpless.  In 
314  to  4  weeks  their  eyes  open  and  the  mother  begins 
to  supply  them  with  solid  food.  Even  though  aquatic 
by  nature,  the  mother  must  teach  the  young  to  swim. 

The  mink  has  been  labeled  an  amphibious,  solitary, 
semi-aquatic  furbearer,  living  in  holes  in  the  banks  of 
streams  and  around  lakes  and  marshes.  It  ranges  wide 
over  North  America,  absent  only  in  the  deserts  and 
the  extreme  dry  regions  of  the  far  west. 

In  Virginia  it  is  present  in  almost  every  county  but 
most  abundant  in  the  Coastal  Plain  and  especially  the 
Tidewater.  Muskrat  marshes,  tidal  estviaries,  the  larger 
rivers,  and  woodland  streams  are  favorite  haunts  of 
Mustela. 

The  mink,  both  the  wild  and  the  ranch  types,  has 
established  itself  as  one  of  the  better  stable  furs.  Present 
prices  range  from  $6.00  to  .$16.00,  though  during  the 
late  twenties  prices  soai-ed  to  as  high  as  $75.00.  The 
pelt  is  durable,  lustrous,  heavy  and  strong,  beautiful 
to  look  at  and  good  to  the  touch.  Little  wonder  then 
that  our  ladies  continue  to  demand  mink  coats  and 
capes,  not  only  to  please  their  own  vanity  as  women 
among  women  but  to  also  make  them  look  distinctive 
among  their  male  admirers. 


CONSERVATION  QUOTES 


"America  has  the  land  to  raise  an  abundant  game  crop,  the  means  to  pay  for  it,  and  the  love 
of  sport  to  assure  that  successful  production  will   be  rewarded." 

— late  Aldo  Leopold 

"iVo  better  form  of  relaxation  exists  than  the  quiet  peacefulness  associated  with  fishing  and 
hunting.  The  money  spent  each  year  on  this  kind  of  activity  is  eloquent  testimony  to  the  impor- 
tant place  it  holds  in  the  lives  of  many  millions  of  people.  The  monetary  value  of  such  recreation 
is  important  in  itself,  but  the  social  values,  though  not  susceptible  of  measurement,  are  unquestion- 
ably of  vastly  greater  worth  to  the  nation  in  terms  of  better  health,  happier  outlook,  and  longer 
years  of  service." 

— Reuben  Edwin  Trippensee 

"The  conservation  job  tvith  which  many  of  us  are  primarily  concerned  is  too  big  for  any  one, 
two,  or  three  agencies  or  organizations — no  matter  how  efficient  they  are.  It  demands  our  own  ful- 
lest energies,  and  more.  It  calls  for  the  closest  working  together  by  the  local.  State,  and  National 
agencies  concerned,  along  with  soil  conservation  districts,  watershed  associations,  conservation  or- 
ganizations, and  business,  industrial,  and  civic  groups." 

— From  an  address  by  Dr.  Robert  M.  Salter 
Former  chief,  Soil  Conservation  Service 
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A  closer  look  at 


Our  Annual  Deer  TAKE 


By  STUART  P.  DAVEY 
Game  Biologist 


^(•T^ID  YOU  ever  stop  to  wonder,"  I  asked,  "why 
I     f   it's  possible  to  shoot  game  birds  and  animals 
one  year  and  still  have  as  many  or  more  the 
next?" 

The  group  of  hunters  around  the  glowing  oil  barrel 
slowly  shifted  their  feet.  It  was  a  raw  day  at  the  check 
station  and  we  were  waiting  for  deer  to  be  brought 
in.  A  quick  change  in  the  wind  during  the  night  carried 
in  some  icy  blasts  and  occasional  sleet  didn't  help.  A 
warm  fire  felt  good  and  the  hunters,  taking  time  out 
during  a  lull  in  their  sport,  took  advantage  of  it.  So 
did  I. 

"That's  easy  when  it  comes  to  deer,"  answered  a 
fellow  from  up  the  Valley,  "that's  why  we  shoot  only 
bucks,  isn't  it?" 


"Sure,"  joined  in  another,  "they  tell  me  that  if  you 
shoot  a  doe,  it's  the  same  as  killing  three,  because  she 
won't  fawn  no  more." 

"Trouble  with  you  fellows  is  you  just  hit  and  missed 
a  point,"  added  a  big  fellow  named  Johnson,  from 
Eastern  Shore.  "No  fawns  is  right.  When  a  doe  gets  to 
be  four  or  five  years  old,  they  tell  me  she  doesn't  have 
any  more  fawns.  I  say  we  should  take  some  of  these  old 
does.  All  they're  doing  is  eating  up  food." 

"You  fellows  can  shoot  doe  over  the  Ridge  if  you 
want  to,"  put  in  a  second  Valley  man,  "just  leave  ours 
alone — the  woods  are  already  full  of  illegal  ones." 

It  was  obvious  that  a  typical  "hot  stove"  discussion 
on  game  was  underway.  The  only  trouble  was  that  the 
way  it  was  headed,  the  fire  would  soon  be  unnecessary. 


Without   proper  deer   management,  deer  can   eat  themselves   out   of   house  and    home. 


"Boys,"  I  started,  "I  don't  know  about  yon  but  tbere 
are  a  thousand  and  one  things  about  deer  that  I  don't 
know.  You've  got  to  realize  that  most  of  what  you  hear 
has  httle  basis.  In  fact,  the  reason  I'm  standing  here 
now  is  to  learn  more.  You  see,  I  work  for  the  Game 
Commission  and  we  need  to  handle  more  deer  to  find 
out  their  ages,  weights  and  antler  development.  This 
information  is  important  in  knowing  how  hard  they 
are  being  hunted  and  whether  or  not  they  are  getting 
the  food  they  should." 

"Now,  getting  back  to  my  original  question.  The 
simplest  answer  is  that  we  know  game  animals  have 
the  capacity  to  reproduce  their  numbers  rapidly — es- 
pecially game  like  quail  and  rabbits.  There's  a  definite 
limit,  however,  when  it  comes  to  how  many  can  live 
and  breed  the  following  year.  Anything  over  and  above 
this  is  called  harvestable  surplus.  Whether  we'd  hunt 
deer  or  not,  they  would  be  back  to  a  certain  number 
each  spring.  Hunting  is  only  one  loss:  altogether,  this 
loss  plus  those  from  disease,  weather,  lack  of  food  or 
cover  and  other  animals  add  up  to  what  must  be 
reduced  each  year." 

"Now,  with  deer,  it's  not  the  same  as  far  as  the  rap- 
id build-up  or  the  great  percentage  of  annual  surplus 
goes.  This  is  because  deer  breed  only  once  a  year  and 
average  only  perhaps  1  to  1.5  fawns  per  doe  at  that.  The 
same  principal  applies,  however." 

"Well,"  said  Johnson,  "it  sounds  all  right  so  far — but 
what  do  you  mean,  the  same  principal  applies?" 

"Simply  this,  out  here  there  is  only  so  much  area,  or 
what  we  call  range,  where  deer  can  live.  On  this  range 
only  so  many  deer  can  live,  grow  the  way  we'd  like  them 
to  and  reproduce  healthy  fawns.  This  includes  putting 
on  good  weight,  growing  nice  antlers  and  being  able 
to  have  the  does  average  about  1.5  fawns  each  year. 
Deer  don't  die  off  as  rapidly  as  small  game  when  things 
get  tight — they  keep  right  on  eating  in  the  same  place 
and  keep  reproducing.  The  first  danger  signal  of  too 
many  deer  for  the  range  shows  up  in  low  weights  and 
poor  antlers,  especially  in  the  yearlings.  As  things  get 
worse,  several  kinds  of  favorite  browse  disappear  and, 
what  we  call  "browse  lines"  appear;  these  being  a  defi- 
nitely visible  level  in  the  forest  at  which  deer  have 
readied  up  and  eaten  everything  clean.  So  it  all  boils 
down  to  this:  once  we  believe  we  have  the  numbers  of 
deer  present  that  can  be  adequately  carried  on  the 
range,  the  time  for  a  greater  harvest  is  at  hand.  And, 
believe  it  or  not,  right  here  in  this  section  of  Virginia, 


the  time  to  act  each  and  every  year  is  now." 

"Excuse  me,"  interrupted  a  hunter  who  had  just 
moved  in  towards  the  fire.  "It  sounds  to  me  like  you 
boys  are  talking  doe-shooting.  You've  got  just  one  ques- 
tion coming  from  me — what  happens  if  we  don't  start 
this  harvest  now?  Why  not  just  let  'em  go  and  keep 
getting  more  bucks  each  year?" 

"Well,"  I  stai-ted,  "look  at  it  this  way.  Sure,  we  couhl 
let  them  go  and  chances  are  our  buck  kill  west  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  would  increase  to  a  peak  of  nine  or  ten  thou- 
sand. But  all  during  this  time,  the  range  would  be  getting 
worse.  You  hear  politicians  refer  to  an  ever  expanding 
economy,  but  fellows,  in  deer  it  just  won't  work.  We 
know  that  someday  the  range  will  not  be  as  good  as 
it  is  today,  simply  because  there  is  not  enough  cutting 
being  done.  To  let  the  deer  multiply  just  to  get  more 
bucks  and  have  these  continue  to  be  poorer  bucks  is  be- 
ing short  sighted.  The  only  way  to  lengthen  our  deer 
hvmting  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  is  to  start  more  har- 
vesting now." 

The  fire  started  dying  down  and  Johnson  picked 
up  a  couple  of  hickory  logs,  stoked  the  stove  and  threw 
in  the  wood. 

"You  see,"  I  continued.  "The  way  our  herds  have 
been  increasing  indicates  that  the  does  have  been  pro- 
ducing at  a  rate  between  1  and  1.5  while  they  have 
been  suffering  annual  losses  of  less  than  20  per  cent. 
What's  needed  is  actually  at  least  another  10  per  cent 
reduction  each  year  to  meet  the  annual  increase.  That 
means  doubling  the  kill  in  those  counties  ready  for  it 
by  taking  antlerless  deer.  We  say  antlerless,  because, 
along  with  the  does,  buck  and  doe  fawns  would  be 
harvested.  This  harvest  can  easily  be  accomplished  by 
making  these  antlerless  deer  legal  for  only  one  day,  at 
the  end  of  our  buck  season.  This  way,  too,  a  closer 
check  can  be  made  as  to  how  long  the  does  are  living 
and  as  to  how  many  fawns  they  are  producing  annually." 

"Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  time  is  here  when  we 
will  no  longer  have  to  refer  to  Pennsylvania,  Michigan 
or  Wisconsin  when  talking  deer  problems.  We  have 
our  own  over-browsed  areas,  inferior  bucks  and  crop 
damage.  Oh,  oh,  here  is  another  buck  to  be  checked 
in.  Sure  enjoyed  talking  to  you  fellows.  Hope  you  see 
it  my  way — it's  for  your  benefit  in  the  long  run." 

"Wait,"  called  Johnson,  "let  me  give  you  a  hand  with 
that  buck.  Next  year  I  think  you  game  technicians  are 
going  to  be  aging  does  too." 


ANGLING 

The  first  men  that  our  Savior  dear 

Did    choose    to    wait    upon    Him    here. 

Blest  fishers  tvere:   and  fish   the   last 

Food  was,   that  He  on  earth  did   taste: 

I  therefore  strive  to  follow  those. 

Whom   He    to   follow    Him    hath    chose. 

— IZAAK  WALTON,  from 

The  Compleat  Angler:  The  Angler  s  Song 
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Wildlife  Week,  March  21-27 

by  BILL  NEWSOME 
Secretary,  Virginia  Wildlife  Federation 


EVERY  year  the  sportsmen  and  conservationists  of 
the  nation,  through  the  National  Wildhfe  Feder- 
ation and  their  o^\ti  state  affiliated  federations, 
set  aside  one  week  in  March  to  observe  Wildlife  Week. 
This  year  the  celebrated  week  falls  on  March  21-27 
and  Virginia  joins  the  other  states  in  observing  this 
special  week  aimed  at  the  conservation  of  America's 
wildlife. 

Usually  in  the  past  some  species  of  wildlife  was  fea- 
tured during  Wildlife  Week  and  special  effort  was  made 
to  focus  public  attention  upon  its  precarious  status. 
Two  years  ago  the  tiny  and  almost  extinct  Key  deer 
of  Florida  were  selected  for  Wildlife  Week,  with  the 
result  that  quick  action  was  taken  to  save  the  remnant 
of  the  deer  herds.  Last  year  the  prairie  chicken  was 
given  the  same  attention  with  the  result  that  special 
conservation  efforts  have  been  taken  to  insure  its 
siurvival. 

This  year  the  subject  chosen,  while  not  a  species  of 
endangered  wildlife,  is  an  important  resource  without 
which  no  form  of  wildlife  or  man  could  exist,  namely 


water.  Next  to  saving  the  land  itself,  water  is  the  most 
important  item  in  the  everyday  requirement  of  plants 
and  animals. 

In  Virginia  notable  progress  has  been  made  in  recent 
years  in  focusing  public  attention  on  the  importance  of 
water  and  its  conservation.  A  strong  effort  has  been 
made  to  clean  up  our  rivers  and  streams  and  return 
them  to  a  semblance  of  former  purity.  Today  more 
than  100  cities,  towns  and  industrial  plants  have  treat- 
ment machinery  in  operation  to  remove  injurious  wastes 
from  our  pubHc  waters.  However,  much  more  effort  is 
still  needed.  The  Virginia  Wildhfe  Federation  is  appeal- 
ing to  each  and  every  sanitation  group  to  use  Wildlife 
Week  to  spread  the  word  about  water  conservation  and 
focus  interest  on  new  and  better  means  of  sewage 
treatment   and   pollution   abatement  measures. 

There  is  excellent  reason  for  all  of  us  to  take  stock 
of  our  own  efforts  in  getting  Virginia's  waters  clean 
again  and  no  better  time  to  do  it  than  during  the  forth- 
coming Wildlife  Week. 


Conimissioii  Completes  New  Film 


Final  arrangements  have  been  made  on  the  sounding 
and  recording  of  Virginia's  new  Game  Commission 
motion  picture  Bass  Waters,  an  18-minute,  16mm.,  color 
and  sound  production  on  the  state's  bass  waters  and  bass 
fishing. 

As  this  magazine  goes  to  press  final  script,  narration, 
music,  and  optical  effects  have  been  completed  and  eight 
prints  ordered.  Copies  for  distribution  through  the 
Commission's  film  loan  service  should  be  available 
around  April  or  shortly  thereafter.  Booking  dates 
should  be  made  well  in  advance  as  early  screenings 
are  expected  to  be  heavy. 

The  film  tells  a  complete  story:  The  bass  waters 
that  are  found  in  Virginia,  their  many  uses,  and  threats; 
the    film    shows    what    is    being    done    to    meet    these 


threats,  the  work  of  the  Commission  in  bass  raising, 
restocking,  research  and  management,  and  finally,  the 
end  results  or  benefits.  A  number  of  unusual  bass  fish- 
ing sequences  are  covered  and  interested  groups  and 
clubs  should   find  these   scenes   particularly   appealing. 

More  than  a  year  in  production,  the  film  is  the  work 
of  the  education  division.  J.  J.  Shomon  supervised  the 
production  and  prepared  the  script  and  L.  G.  Kesteloo 
did  the  photography.  G.  W.  Buller  rendered  technical 
advice  on  fisheries  operations. 

A  Commission  policy  restricts  film  bookings  to  Vir- 
ginia audiences  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  fulfill  the 
numerous  out  of  state  requests  were  general  distribution 
permitted. 
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CONSERVATION  GRAM 

Late  Wildlife   News   ...   At  A   Glance 


COMMISSION  ACTION  ON  GIGGING  CARP.   Acting  under  an  emergency  clause,  the  Commission 

closed  the  season  on  gigging  carp  in  the  Shenandoah  River,  in  the  North  and  South 
Forks  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  in  Middle  River,  effective  January  23  until  further 
notice.   The  measure  was  necessitated  by  extreme  low  water  conditions  resulting 
from  the  drought  in  that  area. 

BIGGER  BEAR  KILL  WEST  OF  BLUE  RIDGE.   There  were  310  bears  killed  during  the  1953-54 
season  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  in  comparison  to  last  year's  kill  of  290. 
Augusta  County  led  with  127  bears  killed,  22  more  than  last  year.   Next  in  order 
of  kills  were  Rockingham  County  with  31,  Bath  with  30,  Rockbridge  with  29,  Bote- 
tourt with  27  and  Alleghany  with  23.   Each  county  had  an  increased  kill  over  last 
season,  with  the  exception  of  Rockingham  which  had  a  previous  bear  kill  of  48. 

POND  CONTRACT  LET  TO  CHATHAM  FIRM.   At  its  meeting  in  Richmond  on  January  21,  the  Com- 
mission let  the  contract  for  the  new  public  fish  pond  in  Brunswick  County  to 
the  firm  of  Carlton-Crider  at  Chatham. 

TROUT  PLANTING  UNDER  WAY.   According  to  Chief  of  the  Fish  Division  G.  W.  Buller,  the 

planting  of  trout  is  under  way  and,  weather  permitting,  will  be  completed  by 

April  15.   Buller  states  that  the  Commission  has  the  finest  and  largest  supply  of 
trout  ever  raised  at  its  hatcheries  for  distribution. 

HOG  ISLAND  BECOMING  A  MENAGERIE.   Marshland  specialist  Charles  Gilchrist  reports  that, 
in  addition  to  the  thousands  of  geese  and  ducks  wintering  at  the  Hog  Island 
refuge  in  the  James  River — under  development  by  the  Commission  as  a  winter  feed- 
ing ground  for  waterfowl — a  great  variety  of  other  animals,  such  as  deer, 
raccoon  and  otter,  and  myriads  of  song  and  insectivorous  birds  are  making  their 
home  on  the  island. 

IT  CAN'T  HAPPEN  HERE.   Clementine  Paddleford's  column  in  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune 
for  January  19  was  headlined  "Market  Has  Exotic  Game — Loin  Steak  of  Buffalo? 
Or  Try  Japanese  Quail."   Though  against  the  law  in  Virginia  to  sell  wild  animals 
except  muskrat  and  'possum,  non-hunting  New  Yorkers  can  tickle  their  palates  with 
store-bought  bear,  buffalo.  Oriental  quail,  Norwegian  ptarmigan,  native  pheasant, 
partridge,  Kansas  jack  rabbit — and  even  whole  reindeer  are  available. 

IOWA'S  BOOMING  BEAVERS.   Iowa  has  set  a  spring  season  on  beavers,  February  1-March  15, 

in  an  attempt  to  control  the  damage  being  done  by  Iowa's  booming  beaver  population. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  AND  NEW  JERSEY  DEER  KILL  FIGURES  REPORTED.   Rod  and  Gun  Editor  Edmund 
Gilligan  of  New  York  reports  that  New  York  hunters  took  more  than  22,000  bucks 
in  New  York  state  during  the  recent  season  and  a  total  of  2,855  were  examined  at 
checking  stations.   The  New  Jersey  total  was  4,850  deer,  an  all-time  record  for 
the  state.   Archers  did  well  in  the  state,  bagging  145  bucks  and  136  does. 

GUN  SAFETY  PROGRAM  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  SCHOOLS.   Claiming  to  be  the  first  state  in  the 

nation  to  offer  public  school  training  in  the  handling  of  firearms  is  New  Hamp- 
shire.  Preparatory  planning  for  the  program  was  done  primarily  by  Jack  George  of 
the  Department  of  Education  and  John  Dodge  of  the  State  Fish  and  Game  Department. 
Nearly  50  per  cent  of  fatal  firearms  accidents  in  the  state  have  been  occurring 
with  boys  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20. 
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WANT  TO  HELP  THE  SQUIRREL  SITUATION? 

Here  in  picture  story  are  some  things  you  can  do  to  ease  the  squirrel  hous- 
ing shortage. 

Lack  of  den  trees  is  often  a  serious  factor  in  keeping  down  squirrel  populations 
in  the  woods  or  even  in  your  back  yard.  If  you  wonf  more  squirrels  around  then 
help  provide  protection,  food  and  housing  for  them. 


The  construction  and  erection  of 
man-made  nest  boxes  and  houses 
for  squirrels  is  an  excellent  indi- 
vidual  or   group   spring   project. 

(Commission   photos   by  Kesteloo) 
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A  two    or  three-foot  section    of  a    hollow    log    makes   an    ideal 

squirrel   house.  Cut  out  three-inch   hole   near  top,   nail   boards 

on   top   and    bottom,    nail   or  wire    log   securely  to   tree   twenty 

to  thirty  feet  above  the  ground. 


When    den    trees    are    scarce,    squirrels    build    nests    of 

leaves.   These   ore   exposed    to    predators   and   shooting 

by   unethical   hunters. 


Two     gray     squirrels     make     a     thorough     inspection     before 
moving    in. 


«  boxes  are  made  of  smooth  lumber,  small  mesh  chicken  or  rat 
jhould  be  nailed  to  the  inside  front  of  box  to  give  squirrels  a 
;old."   Entrance  hole  should   be   level  to  branch   of  tree,   if  not 
a  rough   slab  should   be   nailed  from  tree  to   hole. 


T  '-by-four  extending   above  and   below   house  is  screwed   se- 
curely to  side  before  assembly  for  mounting  in  tree. 


Oak  trees  are  best  for  nest  boxes. 


Three  boxes  of  simple  construction. 


k  leaves  placed  in  bottom  of  house  to  encourage  nesting. 


Tenants  approve. 


^arlg  (5mz  Xcgislation 

by  DOROTHY  TROUBETZKOY 
Editorial  Assistant 


THERE  were  game  regulations  in  America  before 
the  first  adventurers  came  to  Jamestown  and 
Plymouth,  for  the  Indians  had  various  wildlife 
practices  of  their  own,  such  as  burning  woodlands  to 
facilitate  hunting,  taboos  which  regulated  seasons,  and 
even  game  refuges  like  the  "beloved  bear  ground"  of 
the  Creeks  where  the  bears  lived  in  aboriginal  plenty 
and  could  be  hunted  only  at  certain  times  of  the  year. 

In  tidewater  Virginia,  Indian  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren went  on  hunting  expeditions  in  the  spring  and 
when  they  located  the  game  they  wanted,  they  slaugh- 
tered every  kind  of  animal  without  regard  for  age, 
sex  or  condition.  Their  favorite  method  of  hunting 
deer  was  the  destructive  one  of  hemming  the  game 
with  fire.  Or  they  ran  the  deer  into  a  narrow  point 
of  land,  surrounded  on  all  but  one  side  by  water.  Wlien 
the  animals  tried  to  swim  for  it,  tliey  were  taken  by 
hunters  who  were  waiting  in  ambush  with  their  boats. 
A  third  way  was  to  camouflage  the  hunter  with  a  deer 
hide  and  liave  him  crawl  from  tree  to  tree,  pausing 
occasionally  as  if  to  lirowse,  until  he  got  close  enough 
to  use  his  bow  and  arrow  effectively.  The  wild  turkey 
was  similarly  stalked  by  hunters  dressed  in  feathers 
who  imitated  the  bird's  call. 

The  first  settlers  probably  would  have  thought  any 
regulations  superfluous  in  a  land  where  "the  rivers 
and  creekes  be  overspread  everywhere  with  water  foule 
of  the  greatest  and  least  sort"  and  where  Captain  John 
Smith  could  get  away  with  his  story  about  killing  148 
wild  fowl  with  three  shots  as  he  and  two  companions 
were  on  their  way  from  Kecoughtan  to  Werewocomoco. 

The  colonists  thought  the  small  Virginia  I)ears  tasted 
like  the  finest  veal  and  compared  to  lamb  the  flavor 
of  raccoons,  which  at  first  they  mistook  for  monkeys. 
When  Smith  visited  Powhatan  in  1609,  the  Indian  chief's 
first  gesture  of  hospitality  was  to  send  as  many  platters 
of  venison  as  ten  of  his  strongest  warriors  could  carry. 

Waterfowl  and  upland  game  birds  were  plentiful  on 
the  planter's  table  and  the  settlers  got  as  fed  up  with 
venison  as  the  colonists  of  Massachusetts  Bay  did  with 
the  heath  hen,  which  is  now  extinct.  Happily  for  Vir- 
ginians, thanks  to  tlic  cover  of  tidewater  swamps  and 
to  recent  management  practices  in  the  west,  they  still 
have  their  deer. 

As  a  result  of  the  unbclieveable  abundance,  the 
earliest  colonial  legislation  confirmed  rather  than  re- 
stricted the  right  of  hunting.  In  fact,  it  was  a  great 
selling  point  with  promoters  of  settlement  that  this 
sport,  reserved  in  England  to  kings,  nobility  ami  landed 
gentry  with  their  own  game  preserves,  was  in  America 
the  privilege  of  all.  Looking  l)ack,  it  seems  far-fetched 


that  the  first  settlers  often  went  hungry  in  the  face  of  all 
their  wildlife  bounty,  but  most  of  them  were  commoners 
who  had  never  been  allowed  to  hunt  at  home  and  so 
they  traded  with  the   Indians  for  game  flesh   and  fur. 

Early  laws  conferred  the  right  to  hunt.  In  1629  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company  granted  hunting  privileges 
in  New  Netherlands  and  in  1647  provisions  for  the  right 
of  hunting  were  included  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colonial  Ordinance. 

The  first  game  law  usually  recognized  as  such  was 
passed  by  Connecticut  in  1677,  regulating  seasons  and 
prohibiting  the  export  of  game,  hides  and  skins.  Even 
earlier,  in  1632,  Virginia  had  a  law  prohibiting  the 
export  of  the  hides  of  deer  and  domestic  animals.  The 
same  provisions  were  soon  re-enacted,  with  a  clause 
excepting  beaver  and  otter  furs.  Later  laws  licensed 
and  limited  export.  However,  none  of  these  Virginia 
laws  regulated  limiting,  only  disposal  of  the  hunting 
harvest. 

Before  1699  all  the  original  colonies,  except  Vir- 
ginia, had  established  closed  seasons  to  protect  deer.  In 
that  year  the  Virginia  Assembly  prohibited  the  killing 


James    Madison    who    presented    the    first    conservation    bill    to    the 
General    Assembly    after   Virginia    became   a    state. 

Courtesy   Valentine   Museum 
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W.  L.   Sheppard   drawing   of  a   Virginia   deer   hunt. 

Courtesy   Valentine   Museum 

of  deer  between  January  and  July,  on  penalty  of  a  fine 
of  500  pounds  of  tobacco. 

Virginia  gets  credit  though  for  the  first  law  for 
the  protection  of  does,  passed  in  1738.  Eight  years  be- 
fore, Maryland  had  prohibited  the  hunting  of  deer  by 
firelight  and  running  deer  with  hounds,  long  popular 
in  England,  was  prohibited  by  New  York  in  1788.  New 
York  also  established  the  first  closed  season  on  birds 
in  1708,  protecting  the  heath  hen  (now  extinct),  the 
ruffed  grouse,  quail  and  wild  turkey.  In  1791  the 
woodcock  was  added  to  the  list. 

A  Massachusetts  law  of  1739  provided  for  the  first 
deer  wardens  in  the  colonies  and  New  Hampshire  fol- 
lowed suit  in  1741.  As  early  as  1721  Delaware  ruled 
against  hunting  without  the  landowner's  permission. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  which  confronted  the  General 
Assembly  of  Virginia  after  its  separation  from  England 
in  1776  was  a  revision  of  the  code  of  laws  "to  strip 
it  of  its  earlier  monarchial  aspects  and  to  bring  it  in 
conformity  with  republican  principles."  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son took  a  guiding  part  in  this  tremendous  responsibility 
of  overhauling  the  legal  structure  of  the  state,  a  job 
which  involved  126  bills  comprising  the  whole  statutory 
code,  British  and  Colonial,  then  admitted  to  be  in  force. 

It  was  34-year-old  James  Madison  who  on  October 
31,  1785,  presented  "A  Bill  for  Preservation  of  Deer" 
which  stipulated  that  "it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any 
person  to  kill,  hunt,  or  course  any  wild  deer  whatever, 
not  being  more  than  twelve  months  old,  or  in  any  year 
called  bissextile  or  leap  year;  or  to  kill,  hunt  or  course 
in  any  other  year,  a  wild  buck  after  the  first  day  of 
December,  and  before  the  first  day  of  August,  or  a 
wild  doe,  between  the  first  day  of  January  and  the 
first  day  of  October  following,  unless  such  deer,  at  the 
time,  be  found  within  the  enclosed  land  of  such  person 
or  be  wanted  for  food,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Alleghany 
ridge  of  mountains."  The  penalties  for  violation  were 
to  be  a  fine  of  20  shillings  and  suspension  of  the  right 
to  carry  a  gun  for  a  year  except  for  military  duty.  The 


act  was  read  twice,  but  no  further  action  was  taken  on 
it  at  the  time. 

Actually,  the  bill  presented  by  Madison  was  based 
on  two  earlier  conservation  of  deer  bills,  an  Act  of 
1732  and  its  Amending  Act  of  1772,  whose  preamble 
explained  that  the  measure  was  necessitated  because 
of  "many  idle  people  making  a  practice,  in  severe 
frozen  weather,  and  deep  snows,  to  destroy  deer,  in 
great  numbers  with  dogs,  so  that  the  whole  breed  is 
likely  to  be  destroyed  in  the  inhabited  parts  of  the 
Colony."  This  drastic  Act  had  forbidden  the  killing  of 
any  deer  between  1772  and  August  1,  1776  and  provided 
severe   penalties,   including   fines   and   whippings. 

By  the  time  Virginia  came  of  age  as  a  state,  we 
know  therefore  that  there  were  many  thoughtful  people 
who  realized  that  a  species,  not  properly  protected, 
could  be  exterminated.  What  was  not  yet  realized  even 
by  the  more  enlightened  was  the  impact  of  the  changed 
environment  of  cleared  forests  and  plowed  soils  on 
wildlife.  Many  species  retreated  as  much  from  loss  of 
hal)itat  as  from  overhunting.  The  bison  and  the  elk 
of  Virginia  are  good  examples.  Only  in  our  own  century, 
with  the  benefit  of  modern  game  management  practices, 
were  deer  successfully  re-introduced  into  many  western 
counties. 

Though  not  always  adequate,  a  consciousness  of  our 
dwindling  wildlife  did  result  in  a  flurry  of  laws  to 
protect  various  species  in  the  young  republic.  In  1818 
Massachusetts  set  a  closed  season  on  snipe  and  gave 
the  first  legal  protection  to  a  non-game  animal,  the 
robin.  Two  years  later  New  Jersey  protected  rabbits. 
In  1821  New  Hampshire  protected  beaver,  mink  and 
otter.  In  1830,  a  decade  after  the  northern  province 
of  Massachusetts  had  become  the  independent  state  of 
Maine,  the  moose  received  legal  protection  there.  In 
1841  Pennsylvanians  were  distressed  by  the  decrease 
of  the  squirrel  population  and  took  legal  measures  to 
remedy  the  situation.  In  1846  Rhode  Island  first  pro- 
hibited spring  shooting  and   protected   ducks. 

In  glancing  back  over  the  early  game  laws  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  other  colonies  and  states,  we  realize  that 
the  early  legislation  was  rather  haphazard  and  usually 
passed  only  after  some  alarming  decline  in  a  particular 
species  had  occurred. 

The  idea  of  game  management,  of  game  animals  and 
birds  being  a  harvestable  crop,  is  a  development  of  the 
last  generation.  Though  so  recent,  it  has  changed  the 
whole  focus  of  wildlife  thinking  so  that,  while  the 
restrictive  laws  and  enforcement  machinery  are  still  as 
necessary  as  ever,  they  are  not  considered  the  whole 
answer.  To  the  restrictions  have  been  added  the  con- 
cepts of  wildlife  education  which  promotes  such  prac- 
tices as  planting  for  food  and  cover  of  wildlife  and 
habitat  improvement  of  various  kinds.  Virginia's  quail 
crisis  is  the  classic  local  example  of  how  restriction 
and  restocking  failed  until  backed  up  by  habitat 
restoration.  Today  the  Virginia  Game  Commission  co- 
ordinates all  the  interdependent  functions  in  the  long- 
range   wildlife   program. 


MARCH,  1954 
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Success  Story 
in 

Wildlife 

Teaching 

Bv  J.  BYRON  ROCKWELL* 


IN  PREPARING  a  teaching  calendar  for  1952-53,  I 
l)egan  to  wonder  what  phases  of  agricuhure  other 
than  livestock,  crops,  farm  management,  soil  con- 
servation, and  forestry  had  heen  neglected  in  our  area. 
It  was  ohvious  that  interest  in  hunting  as  a  sport 
was  decreasing  among  young  people  in  our  section 
hecause  of  the  decrease  in  wildlife,  so,  in  addition  to 
my  other  enterprises,  I  decided  for  the  year  to  make 
an  all-out  effort  to  have  my  students  and  the  people 
in  our  community  hecome  wildlife  conscious. 

A  check  of  my  file  showed  that  it  contained  very 
little  information  on  wildlife  which  would  aid  me  in 
preparing  lesson  plans.  Then  a  letter  came  from  the 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  saying  that 
an  essay  contest  was  planned  and  that  hy  writing  to 
them,  wildlife  literature  would  he  sent  to  the  school. 
Sure  enough,  the  valuable  information  received  proved 
very  useful  in  preparing  lesson  plans. 

While  working  on  the  material  for  my  classes,  I  rea- 
lized how  little  I  knew  al)out  the  value  of  wildlife. 
The  result  was  that  in  trying  to  convince  the  members 
of  my  class,  I  also  convinced  myself  that  wildlife  is  a 
very  important  phase  of  our  every  day  life. 

One  of  the  first  things  we  found  was  that  natural  laws 
are  fixed  and  unchangeable  and  cannot  be  remade  to 
suit  us.  All  we  can  do  is  to  understand  them  and  work 
with  them,  for  to  work  against  them  brings  certain  fail- 
ure. 

In  the  first  <lass  period,  I  attempted  to  discover  just 
what  the  students  knew  about  wildlife.  Much  to  my 
surprise,  (heir  only  interest  was  in  killing.  They  knew 
little  about  llie  habits  and  needs  of  wildlife,  and  nothing 
about  how  to  care  for  and  increase  it.  It  was  decided  that 
before  we  could  j)lan  for  wildlife  we  had  to  iniderstand 
its  ways.  Therefore,  we  secured  the  ]>ulletin,  "Game 
Birds,    Mammals,    Fisli    of    Virginia"    and    studied    it 

*.Mr.   Rockwell    is   Instructor   of   Vocational    Agriculture   at    LoCrosse   High   School, 
LaCrosse,  Mecklenburg   County,   Virginia. 


Left  to  right:   Howard   Riley,  Chairman  of  Kiwanis  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee,   Robert   A.    Williamson,   committee    member,    Arthur   Trout,    Ki- 
wanis President  and  Robert  E.  Kinzie,  agriculture  instructor  examining 
the    bi-color    plants    in    the    winning    plot. 

(Photo    by    the    Roanoke    Times) 

thoroughly.  The  students  became  so  interested  in  their 
study  of  wildlife  that  they  wanted  to  use  wildlife  as  their 
subject  for  the  fair  exhibit  at  the  Mecklenburg  County 
Fair.  They  thought  the  best  way  to  tell  the  story  was  to 
construct  a  model  farm  and  use  as  their  theme  a  "Farm 
Fish  Pond  That  Pays."  We  had  only  10  days  to  plan 
and  build  the  fair  exhibit,  but  in  class  time,  shop  time, 
after  school,  and  Saturdays  the  members  worked  to 
build  the  first  prise  winning  fair  exhibit. 

In  the  center  of  a  6'  x  6'  booth  was  a  farm  pond 
with  a  properly  constructed  dam,  grass  spillway,  a 
livestock  watering  trough  at  the  end  of  the  overflow 
pipe.  A  small  boat  was  worked  in  for  boating  and  fishing. 
A  springboard  suggested  its  value  for  swimming.  Be- 
hind the  pond  was  a  wooded  picnic  area  with  a  spring 
which  fed  the  pond. 

In  order  to  tell  the  whole  story  of  a  properly  con- 
structed pond,  the  complete  farm  was  included  around 
the  pond,  for  no  pond  can  be  a  success  unless  con- 
servation practices  are  carried  out  on  the  farm  as  a 
whole.  The  area  around  the  pond  and  the  steep  land 
was  seeded  to  pasture.  Strip  cropping  with  meadowstrips 
was  used  on  the  cultivated  land  so  that  the  pond  would 
not  become  silted  up.  An  irrigation  system  used  water 
from  the  pond  to  irrigate  the  pasture  and  fields  in 
order  that  the  yields  might  be  high  even  in  dry  weather. 

Along  the  edge  of  the  woods,  strips  of  sericea  and 
bicolor  were  seeded  for  wildlife  food  and  cover.  Old 
])lant  bed  area  was  planted  to  mixed  wildlife  food. 
Fences,  roads,  house,  dairy  barns,  cattle  and  equipment 
were  all  used  to  make  a  complete  exhibit.  After  the 
fair  ended,  the  exhibit  was  taken  down  and  displayed 
in  the  lobby  of  the  LaCrosse  Bank. 
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During  soil,  water,  forest  and  wildlife  conservation 
week,  March  22-28,  the  class  put  seed  on  a  wildlife 
exhibit  in  the  lobby  of  the  bank.  This  exhibit  was 
planned  and  put  up  without  the  aid  of  the  teacher.  The 
students  used  small  pine  trees  and  arranged  them  to 
look  like  a  forest.  For  wildlife  they  secured  stuffed 
deer  heads  and  mounted  foxes.  Mr.  L.  M.  Raney, 
President  of  the  Bank,  said  that  not  only  did  the 
grown  people  enjoy  the  exhibit,  but  the  very  young 
children  got  a  great  thrill  from  it.  Mr.  Robert  Merritt, 
special  services  officer  of  the  Virginia  Game  Commis- 
sion, was  in  LaCrosse  at  the  time.  He  spoke  to  the  class 
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Left  to  right:  R.  E.  Kinzie,  agriculture  instructor;  Jimmy  Wright,  F.  F. 
A.  member;  Howard  Riley,  Chairman  Kiwanis  Agricultural  Committee; 
and  J.  E.  Peters,  agricultural  instructor  looking  over  checks  presented 
as  awards  to  winning    F.   F.  A.   members  at   a   Kiwanis   Club   dinner 

meeting. 

(Photo   by    Arthur    Trout) 

and  the  LaCrosse  Garden  Club  members  and  visited  the 
exhibit. 

As  a  means  of  reaching  the  greatest  number  of  people 
and  letting  them  know  about  wildlife  the  class  put  up 
wildlife  posters  on  the  bulletin  hoard,  secured  four 
wildlife  movies  and  showed  them  to  students  and  to 
young  farmer  association  members  and  veterans'  class 
members.  Two  wildlife  magazines  were  placed  in  the 
school  library,  five   members   have  wildlife  magazines 


coming  into  their  homes  and  eight  wildlife  magazines 
were  sold  by  members  when  we  conducted  a  magazine 
campaign  in  the  fall.  We  clipped  newspaper  articles  on 
wildlife  which  appeared  in  the  South  Hill  Enterprise, 
the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  and  the  Richmond  News 
Leader. 

One  of  the  high  lights  of  our  year's  work  came  when 
100  per  cent  of  the  vocational  agriculture  classes  entered 
the  wildlife  essay  contest.  Douglas  Owen  Ford  won 
first  place  in  the  state  contest  for  his  age  and  grade. 
David  Wray  received  an  honorable  mention  certificate. 
Douglas,  his  parents,  and  I  spent  a  wonderful  day  in 
Richmond  as  guests  of  the  Commission  of  Game  and 
Inland   Fisheries. 

On  one  of  our  field  trips  to  Richmond,  the  officers 
of  the  LaCrosse  Chapter  of  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  stopped  at  the  Bellwood  Park,  near  Petersburg, 
to  observe  the  live  elk  in  captivity. 

Last  summer  two  chapter  members,  Clifton  Kidd  and 
James  Tanner,  won  scholarships  to  the  forestry  camp 
at  Holliday  Lake.  One  day  was  spent  visiting  the  wild- 
life plantings  in  the  Cumberland  Forest.  They  told 
their  classmates  that  in  order  for  wildlife  to  increase, 
the  animals  must  have  adequate  food,  water  and  shelter, 
and  they  must  find  a  place  to  raise  their  young.  As  a 
result  of  this  trip,  100  per  cent  of  the  members  applied 
for  wildlife  seed.  They  secured  24  pounds  of  bicolor, 
30  pounds  of  sericea,  and  135  pounds  of  mixed  quail 
and  wild  turkey  seed.  Members  are  leaving  patches  of 
lespedeza,  corn  and  soybeans  near  woods  for  wildlife 
food.  Through  Mr.  Willie  Cleaton,  state  representative, 
and  Mr.  James  Taylor,  member  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, we  secured  10  pairs  of  quail  and  two  pairs  of 
wild  turkeys  to  be  turned  loose  in  the  community.  All 
of  the  members  fed  wildlife  during  the  winter. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  all  vocational  agriculture 
instructors  in  Virginia  and  all  others  interested  in  wild- 
life will  read  this  story  and  then  teach  wildlife  in  their 
classes.  Bvit  don't  stop  there!  Have  your  students  do 
something  about  the  conservation  and  wise  use  of  our 
wildlife. 

If  every  community  where  vocational  agriculture  is 
taught  would  contribute  its  part  we  would  have  more 
wildlife  for  present  and  future  generations.  Then  no 
longer  would  young  boys  say  that  it  isn't  fun  to  hunt 
because  there  is  no  wildlife  around.  There  would  be 
wildlife  aplenty  for  all  of  us  to  enjoy— and  enjoy  in 
more  ways  than  one. 


THAT   NEW-FANGLED    IDEA,    CONSERVATION 

"THERE  are  mountains  in  Attica  which  can  now  keep  nothing  but  bees,  but  which  were  clothed, 
not  so  very  long  ago,  with  fine  trees  producing  timber  suitable  for  roofing  the  largest  buildings,  and 
roofs  hewn  from  this  timber  are  still  in  existence  . .  .  The  annual  supply  of  rainfall  was  not  lost,  as  it 
is  at  present,  through  being  allowed  to  flow  over  denuded  surface  to  the  sea,  but  was  received  by  the 
country,  in  all  its  abundance  .  .  .  able  to  discharge  the  drainage  of  the  heights  into  the  hollows  .  .  . 
The  shrines  that  survive  to  the  present  day  on  the  sites  of  extinct  water  supplies  are  evidence  of  the 
correctness  of  my  present  hypothesis."  (Critias  of  Plato,  427-347  B.C.) 
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No  SURVEY  has  been  made  in  Virginia  to  deter- 
mine how  much  the  sport  fishermen  pay  for  their 
recreation;  undoubtedly,  it  amounts  to  thousands 
of  dollars  every  year. 

The  rockfish  is  one  of  our  most  important  sport 
fishes.  In  the  late  fall  and  winter  it  is  almost  the  only 
salt  water  sport  fish  available.  It  is  also  highly  prized 
because  of  its  fighting  ability  and  its  quality  as  a  food 
fish. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  people  that  the 
number  of  rockfish  taken  each  year  by  sports  fisher- 
men is  at  least  equal  to  the  commercial  take.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  believed  by  many  that  the  recreational  possi- 
bility of  this  beautiful  fish  has  not  been  recognized 
fully  and  that  the  income  of  Tidewater  communities 
could  be  increased  considerably  if  this  winter  sport 
fishery   were   given   adequate    publicity. 

Some  regions,  not  nearly  so  favored  as  Chesapeake 
Bay,  have  exploited  this  fishery  to  a  large  extent.  It 
is  questionable  whether  Virginia  fishermen  would  be 
willing  to  pay  S25.64  for  each  rockfish  that  they  catch 
on  hook  and  line,  yet  this  is  the  average  price  sports- 
men paid  for  such  fish  in  the  State  of  Oregon  in  1950. 
This  was  true  even  though  rockiisli  have  not  yet  reached 
great  abundance  in  waters  north  of  California. 

In  1950,  a  mere  1,260  of  these  fine  fisli  were  taken 
in  Oregon  waters,  although  about  5,000  anglers  were 
trying  for  them.  No  records  are  available  in  Virginia 
to  make  it  possible  to  compare  with  our  west  coast 
sportsmen  the  number  attempting  to  catch  rockfish, 
the  average  fishing  time  consumed  in  taking  each  fish, 
the  number  taken,  the  amount  each  fisherman  spends 


ROCKFISH 

for 
the 

FISHERMAN 

By  ROBERT  BAILEY 


Roland  Smith  of  Gloucester  Point  on  inveterate  sports  fisherman, 

often  takes  out  fishing  parties  on  the  York  River.  Roland  has  the 

reputation  for  being  able  to  lure  fish  to  his  line  even  when  others 

are  having   no  luck  at  all. 

for  tackle,  bait,  transportation,  hotel  accommodations, 
and  other  services  connected  with  this  wholesome 
recreation. 

Indeed,  the  rockfish  is  not  even  native  to  the  west 
coast.  Our  Pacific  neighbors  regard  the  sport  value  of 
this  magnificent  fish  so  highly  that  they  imported  it 
from  New  Jersey  in  1879  and  again  in  1881.  The  total 
number  of  immigrants  to  Pacific  waters  was  only  435, 
but  they  were  amazingly  productive. 

The  environmental  conditions  of  San  Francisco  Bay 
were  so  ideal  that  within  ten  years  rockfish  were  being 
caught  in  gill  nets  and  being  offered  for  sale.  In  twenty 
years,  the  435  "planted"  fish  had  increased  to  such 
numbers  that  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  pounds 
were  taken  in  commercial  nets  alone.  An  official  pub- 
lication of  the  State  of  California  stated  tiiat  during 
the  1952  season  over  200,000  persons  fished  with  hook 
and  line  for  rockfish  in  California  waters.  These  fish- 
ermen spent  $10,000,000  in  pursuit  of  their  sport. 

Rockfish  run  to  considerable  size.  The  largest  caught 
by  a  sportsman  in  Virginia  waters,  landed  by  H.  Calvin 
Farmer  of  Richmond,  weighed  37  pounds.  On  the  At- 
lantic coast  one  to  ten  pounds  is  the  most  common 
weight,  but  individuals  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
pounds  are  not  rare.  Occasionally,  fifty  and  sixty  pound 
stripers  are  caught.  In  October  1936,  a  Rhode  Island 
angler  caught  one  weighing  sixty-five  pounds.  This  fish 
measured  four  feet  eight  inches  long  and  its  age  was 
estimated  at  about  thirty  years.  Although  this  was 
a  very  large  fish  it  did  not  equal  one  caught  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1913,  weighing  seventy-three  pounds.  This 
fish  holds  the  official  size  record  for  rockfish  taken  on 
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rod  and  reel.  There  are  some  reasonably  reliable  reports 
of  even  larger  fish  being  taken  in  nets,  one  reaching  112 
pounds  and  another  125  pounds. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  has  placed  certain 
limitation  on  the  size  of  rockfish  that  may  legally  be 
taken  in  our  waters.  Fishermen  are  not  allowed  to  keep 
any  less  than  12  inches  in  lengtli  or  more  than  25  pounds 
in  weight. 

Rockfish  are  most  abundant  in  Virginia  waters  during 
the  fall,  but  sometimes  catches  are  good  during  the 
winter  months.  One  day  in  January  1953,  a  fishing  party 
trolling  on  the  Rappahannock  River  between  Urbanna 
and  Grey's  Point  landed  ten  rockfish  weighing  from 
four  to  ten  pounds  each.  They  caught  sixteen  a  few 
days  later! 

The  rockfish  or  striped  bass,  like  the  salmon  and  shad, 
is  anadromous,  spending  a  good  portion  of  its  life  in  the 
sea,  but  ascending  the  rivers  to  spawn  in  fresh  water. 
Spawning  takes  place  in  the  spring  when  water  tem- 
peratures reach  61°  to  68°  F.  The  eggs  are  only  slightly 
heavier  than  water,  so  that  they  are  easily  moved  about 
by  water  currents  until  they  hatch.  The  young  are  found 
in  greatest  abundance  a  short  distance  up  river  from 
the  boundary  of  brackish-fresh  water.  It  is  believed  that 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  striped  bass  spawning  along 
the  Atlantic  Coast  occurs  in  the  estuaries  tributary  to 
the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Females  probably  spawn  for  the 
first  time  when  they  are  about  20  inches  long  and  four 
years  old.  Males,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  only  12 
inches  long  and  two  years  of  age  at  first  spawning.  A 
three  pound  female  may  lay  about  14,000  eggs,  while  a 
50  pound  fish  may  lay  as  many  as  three  and  a  half  mil- 
lion eggs. 

Although  the  striped  bass  is  typically  a  fish  of  coastal 
waters  and  bays,  it  has  been  known  to  migrate  consider- 
able distances.  The  young  prefer  to  remain  in  the  rivers 
and  the  bay  not  far  from  their  place  of  birth.  Older 
fish,  however,  may  travel  in  the  spring  from  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  to  New  England  waters  and  return  in  the 
fall  to  winter  in  regions   from   Long   Island   Sound  to 
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Production  and  value  of   rockfish    landed   in   Virginia   between    1931 
and  1950. 


William  H.  Mossmonn  of  the  Virginia  Fisheries  Laboratory  has  located 
and  investigated  the  spawning  grounds  for  shad  and  rockfish  in 
Virginia's  rivers.  Research  was  directed  at  the  determination  of  how 
satisfactory  spawning  and  nursery  grounds  are  for  the  development 
of  young  fish.  (Dr.  J.  L.  McHugh,  Director  of  the  Virginia  Fisheries 
Laboratory  is  standing   by.) 

Pamlico  Sound,  North  Carolina. 

The  young  feed  chiefly  on  small  shrimp-like  animals. 
As  they  grow,  their  diet  shifts  to  fishes  and  they  feed 
on  a  great  variety,  including  anchovies,  young  menhaden 
and  silversides  in  considerable  quantities.  Older  and 
larger  striped  bass  are  often  gorged  with  small  blue 
crabs. 

The  growth  of  striped  bass  is  rapid.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  year  of  life  the  young  are  four  or  five  inches 
long  and  weigh  about  one  ounce.  Typical  weights  and 
lengths  of  striped  bass  are:  two  years^ — 9  inches,  I/2 
pound;  four  years — 18  inches,  21/4  pounds;  six  years — 
24  inches,  6  pounds;  eight  years — 30  inches  and  12 
pounds.  Adult  males  are  smaller  than  females  of  the 
same  age  and  apparently  do  not  live  so  long.  Males  older 
than  ten  years  and  females  older  than  sixteen  are  rare. 

The  abundance  of  striped  bass  has  fluctuated  con- 
siderably in  the  past,  but  in  general,  the  history  of 
the  fishery  shows  that  a  gradual  decline  in  abundance 
has  taken  place  since  the  middle  of  the  ninteenth 
century.  Undoubtedly,  one  important  cause  of  this  de- 
cline has  been  man-made  changes  in  the  rivers,  caused  by 
the  erection  of  dams,  careless  agricultural  and  forestry 
practices  and  industrial  and  domestic  pollution.  Another 
cause  may  have  been  the  intense  fishery  for  striped 
bass  which  some  think  is  taking  fish  too  early  in  age 
before  they  have  reached  their  maximum  growth. 

The  reduction  in  numbers  has  not  affected  the  suc- 
cess of  spawning,  however,  for  even  in  recent  years, 
when  the  numbers  of  spawning  fish  must  have  been 
at  a  very  low  level,  reproduction  has  sometimes  been 
remarkably  successful.  Thus,  in  1934  and  again  in  1940, 
such  large  numbers  of  young  survived  that  even  today 
they  are  still  contributing  to  the  fishery.  We  have  been 
blessed  in  the  last  two  decades  with  at  least  three  well 
above  average  spawning  seasons,  leading  to  exceptional 
abundance  of  stripers.  This  in  turn  has  lead  to  a  wide- 
spread increase  in  interest  in  the  rockfish. 
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Bird  Islands 

of 

Hog  Island  Bay 


By  LYLE  D.  MILLER 


ROGUE  was  the  first  island  that  we  visited  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  on  June  10,  1953.  As  we  stepped 
ashore  we  were  greeted  by  hordes  of  screaming 
birds.  The  first  nest  we  examined  held  one  egg  of  the 
reyal  tern.  We  saw  several  newly  hatched  young  of  this 
species  and  estimated  that  there  were  six  pairs.  Common 
terns'  nests  holding  three  eggs  were  everywhere  on  the 
bare  sand  above  the  high  water  mark.  In  this  same 
colony  were  about  a  dozen  nests  of  the  gull-billed  tern, 
each  holding  the  usual  complement  of  three  eggs.  About 
four  pairs  of  oystercatchers  were  present,  and  we  found 
two  nests  of  two  to  four  eggs  well  incubated  for  this 
date,  June  lOth.  We  found  about  15  nests.  We  found 
this  colony  on  the  tip  end  of  the  island,  which  at  high 
tide  became  a  separate  island. We  waded  across  a  shallow 
lagoon  to  the  main  island  and  searched  for  nests  of  the 
willet  in  the  heavy  growth  of  marsh  grass.  Willets  were 
abundant  and  much  disturbed  by  our  presence,  but  we 
found  only  one  nest  high  on  the  beach  placed  in  sparse 
grass  on  the  bare  sand.  It  held  one  fresh  egg.  Without 
doubt  many  young  birds  were  hiding  in  the  grass  but 
a  careful  search  failed  to  reveal  any.  We  did,  however, 
discover  a  nest  holding  four  fresh  eggs  of  the  seaside 
sparrow.  The  nest  resembled  a  grasshopper  sparrow's, 
being  arched  over  with  entrance  hole  on  the  side. 
These  sparrows  were  common. 

We  looked  into  an  osprcy's  nest  and  were  surprised 
to  find  two  eggs.  We  had  expected  to  find  young  birds 
at  this  late  date.  The  nest  was  in  a  dead  pine  stub  at 
a  height  of  only  eight  feet.  Ten  feet  away  from  the 
nest  of  the  osprey,  in  some  low  myrtle  bushes,  were 
several  nests  of  green  herons.  One  nest  held  one  egg 
but  the  rest  were  empty  and  beneath  the  nests  were 
many  broken  eggs.  Near  the  herons'  nests  were  many 
empty  nests  of  Ijoat-tailcd  gracklcs.  Their  nesting 
Beason  had  passed.  We  did  see  many  adults  and  juveniles, 
however,  flying  about  the  islands. 


The  southern  end  of  Hog  Island  proved  to  have  the 
greatest  concentration  of  nesting  birds.  Skimmers  nests 
were  very  numerous.  Eggs  numbered  from  two  to  six, 
in  all  stages  of  incubation.  A  goodly  number  of  common 
and  about  15  pairs  of  gull-liilled  terns  were  present. 
Least  terns  were  just  beginning  to  nest  and  we  found 
a  good  many  nests.  Four  pairs  of  oystercatchers  made 
this  their  home,  and  we  found  two  more  nests  of  two 
eggs  each.  In  the  midst  of  the  colony,  in  a  clump  of 
marsh  grass  we  came  upon  a  nest  holding  eight  eggs 
of  the  clapper  rail.  The  nest  was  placed  high  and  dry, 
the  nearest  water  being  150  feet  away.  We  examined 
another  osprey's  nest  built  right  up  from  the  beach 
against  a  dead  pine  stub.  It  also  held  two  eggs.  We  would 
have  liked  more  time  to  examine  the  interior  of  the  is- 
land as  we  were  told  that  it  held  a  good  sized  herony.  A 
side  note  of  interest  was  a  rather  belligerent  buck  sheep 
that  watched  us  from  a  spot  in  the  center  of  the  colony. 
He  refused  to  retreat  as  we  approached,  in  fact  made 
it  plain  that  we  were  invading  his  domain  by  shaking 
his  head  menacingly. 

Highstone  Marsh,  a  salt-water  island,  was  the  last 
spot  we  visited.  Covered  with  dense,  tall,  heavy  grass, 
it  was  an  ideal  spot  for  Laughing  Gulls.  Nests  were 
everywhere,  hundreds  of  them.  They  were  well  made 
of  seaweed  placed  on  bunches  of  seaweed  that  had 
been  desposited  on  the  grass  by  storm  and  tide.  As 
we  drove  past  the  island  the  black  heads  of  the  gulls 
just  appearing  above  the  grass  made  a  pretty  pictiu'e. 
The  nests  held  three  to  four  eggs,  heavily  incubated. 
A  good  sized  colony  of  Forster's  terns,  at  least  50  pairs, 
were  nesting  in  one  spot.  The  nests  were  luiilt  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  gulls.  They  held  three  heavily 
incubated  eggs.  They  must  have  begun  nesting  at  about 
the  same  time  as  the  gulls. 

{From  The  Raven) 
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The  Cardinal 
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IRGINIA  NIGHTINGALE"  was  the  name  first 
settlers  gave  the  cardinal  hecause  its  melodious 
voice  reminded  them  of  their  favorite  English 
bird.  Four  years  ago  the  cardinal  finally  came  into  its  own 
when  the  General  Assembly  unanimously  passed  a  bill, 
on  January  25,  1950,  making  it  the  official  bird  emblem 
of  the  Old  Dominion.  None  more  suitable  could  have 
been  selected,  for  no  other  is  more  integral  a  part  of 
Virginia's  living  landscape.  In  city  gardens  or  country 
thickets,  in  mixed  woodlands  or  along  our  many 
swampy  streams,  the  bright  flash  of  the  redbird's  wings 
and  the  sweet  clarity  of  his  song  are  familiar  beauties. 

The  eastern  cardinal  has  many  names.  Scientifically 
it  is  called  Richmondena  cardinalis  cardinalis,  but  it  is 
much  bettter  known  as  Virginia  redbird,  Kentucky 
cardinal,  or  cardinal  grosbeak.  One  of  the  finches,  it 
belongs  to  the  largest  of  all  bird  families,  the  Frin- 
gillidae,  which  also  includes  sparrows,  buntings,  gros- 
beaks and  crossbills  and  is  distributed  throughout  the 
world   except   in  the   Australian   region. 

The  cardinal  is  a  year-'round  resident  and  flaunts 
its  brilliant  plumage  even  against  the  snow  and  on 
bare  winter  trees.  Originally  a  bird  whose  range  was 
limited  to  the  south,  the  cardinal  has  gradually  pushed 
its  way  northward  until  now  it  ranges  as  far  north  as 
southern  South  Dakota  and  Iowa,  northern  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  the  lower  Hudson  Valley  and  sovithern 
New  England.  It  has  been  recorded  locally  even  in 
southern  Ontario.  It  is  found  from  the  Atlantic  coast 
westward  to  southern  Arizona,  and  southward  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  Gulf  States  and  in  Bermuda. 

The  crested,  short-winged,  long-tailed  birds,  are  from 
seven  and  a  half  to  nine  and  a  quarter  inches  long, 
with  a  spread  of  from  10^4  to  12  inches.  The  male  is  red 
except  for  a  grayish  tone  to  back,  wings  and  tail  and  a 
black  patch  from  the  upper  throat  surrounding  the  red 
beak.  The  female  is  olive  grayish  on  head  and  body, 
with  a  dull  red  on  the  bill,  crest,  wings  and  tail.  The  bill 
patch  is  slate-colored,  and  the  underparts,  yellowish 
brown.  Young  cardinals  resemble  the  female  except  that 
they  have  dark  beaks. 

Whether  it  is  a  single  cardinal  spilling  his  song  from 
a  tree-top  or  a  chorus  of  redbirds  from  a  swamp,  the 
music  has  a  joyous  sound.  The  song  of  cardinals  is  a 


series  of  clear  rapid  whistles,  each  sound  repeated  several 
times,  as  in  "What-cheer,  what-cheer,  what-cheer," 
"Purty,  purty,  purty,"  "Kew,  kew,  kew,"  "Whoit,  whoit, 
whoit."  The  male  starts  tuning  up  his  vast  repertoire 
when  the  first  sunny  days  of  February  come  and  by 
spring  is  in  full  voice.  Though  the  peak  exuberance  of 
his  singing  may  be  over  by  mid-July,  about  the  time  the 
second  brood  is  leaving  the  nest,  he  may  favor  us  with 
unexpected  singing  at  almost  any  time  of  year. 

The  female  also  sings,  a  soft  subdued  song  at  times. 

Throughout  tlie  winter,  cardinals  are  found  in  mixed 
flocks  and  are  easily  attracted  to  winter  feeding  stations 
by  svmflower  seeds,  corn  or  mixed  seeds.  In  the  fall, 
dogwood,  black-gum,  poke  berries,  and  wild  grasses 
make  up  a  large  part  of  their  food.  Cardinals  dispose  of 
many  garden  pests  too,  for  they  feed  their  young 
exclusively  on  insects  and  nearly  a  third  of  the  adult 
bird's  diet  is  also  composed  of  insects. 

In  March  the  flocks  break  up  into  mated  pairs  and 
nesting  gets  under  way.  The  bulky  nests  are  loosely 
built  of  twigs,  leaves,  bark-strips,  rootlets,  weed-stems, 
and  grasses.  They  are  cupped  quite  deeply  and  lined 
with  fine  grass  and  hair.  The  three  or  four  white, 
greenish  or  bluish  white  eggs  are  variously  spotted, 
blotched  or  dotted  with  shades  of  brown.  Often  one  egg 
is  strikingly  different  from  the  others,  smaller  and 
whiter  and  looking  as  though  it  might  have  been  laid 
by  a  different  bird. 

Nests  are  usually  rather  low,  sometimes  only  three 
feet  from  the  ground,  but  the  average  height  is  between 
six  and  eight  feet  and  the  site  is  well  camouflaged.  How- 
ever, nests  have  been  observed  as  high  as  30  feet  from 
the  ground  in  a  vine-covered  sapling.  Garden  shrubbery, 
porch  vines,  thickets,  briar  patches,  evergreens,  a  tangle 
of  grapevines — these  are  preferred  sites. 

The  males  never  incubate,  but  attentively  serenade 
and  feed  the  females  during  the  12-day  incubation 
period.  The  young  remain  in  the  nest  seven  to  eleven 
days.  The  male  helps  feed  the  young. 

Today  the  cardinal  is  guarded  by  both  state  and  fed- 
eral regulations.  All  wild  birds,  except  those  designated 
as  undesirable  predatory  species,  are  protected  by  the 
state  and  the  cardinal  is  one  of  the  non-migratory  in- 
sectivorous birds  now  safeguarded  by  federal  statute. 

— D.  U.  T. 
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Gome  Warden  Richardson  Passes 

Former  Game  Warden  Lightfoot 
Taylor  Richardson,  who  died  last 
December,  was  one  of  the  original 
game  wardens  of  the  old  Depart- 
ment of  Game  and  Fisheries,  which 
was  set  up  in  1916,  and  became  in 
1928  the  present  Commission  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries. 

One  of  the  wardens  on  horse- 
back, he  began  his  conservation 
career  in  James  City  County  on 
the  first  of  September,  1916,  and 
served  for  33  years,  until  Septem- 
ber of  '49.  Typical  of  many  com- 
mendations he  received  at  the  time 
of  his  retirement  was  the  tribute 
of  the  Royal  Stag  Hunt  Club: 

"The  members  of  the  Royal  Stag 
Hunt  Club  wish  to  congratulate  you 
upon  having  completed  so  success- 
ful a  career — a  career  which  can 
serve  as  a  model  for  others.  In 
your  work  you  never  displayed  a 
trace  of  fear,  and  refrained  from 
showing  favor  in  the  performance 
of  duty.  We  all  want  to  express  our 
regrets  at  your  retirement,  because 
we  feel  that  the  sportsmen  are 
losing  a  friend. 

"Now  that  you  will  have  plenty 
of  time  on  your  hands,  we  hope 
you  will  use  some  of  it  to  catch 
up  on  your  hunting.  So  for  your 
convenience  we  are  enclosing  an 
honorary  membership  card  as  a 
token  of  our  high  regard  and  es- 
teem for  you." 

Retirement  did  not  mean  inactiv- 
ity for  Warden  Richardson,  for  he 
was  employed  as  a  special  officer 
by  James  City  County  and  was 
active  until  a  short  time  before 
his  recent  death. 

Warden  Richardson  was  one  of 
the  last  two  original  game  wardens 
of  1916.  J.  H.  Birdsong  still  sur- 
vives. 


Spec/a/  Services  Activities 

The  activities  of  the  Special  Ser- 
vices Section  for  the  fiscal  year 
1953  were  many  and  varied.  Most 
emphasis,  however,  was  directed 
to  conservation  education  in  the 
schools  and  with  sportsmen  clubs 
and  various  civic  organizations 
throughout  the  state. 

A  total  of  167  talks  was  given 
by  special  services  personnel  and 
147  films  were  shown.  A  total  of 
179  schools,  109  clubs  and  17  sum- 
mer camps  received  the  services. 
There  were  13  exhibits  and  5  con- 
ventions. The  grand  total  of  people 
reached  by  the  services  was  19,873. 


Commission  Exhibit  at 
Atlantic  Rural  Exposition 

However,  the  above  total  does  not 
include  those  who  viewed  exhibits 
such  as  that  set  up  at  the  Atlan- 
tic Rural  Exposition.  This  exhibit 
alone  drew  thousands  of  people 
daily.  Some  radio  and  television 
programs  also  were  given,  but  such 
audiences  are  so  difficult  to  esti- 
mate that  they  were  not  tabulated. 

This  section  helped  organize  and 
instruct  the  two  weeks  summer 
Conservation  Education  Workshop 
held  at  Radford  State  Teachers 
College.  The  first  one  attempted 
since  World  War  II,  teacher  attend- 
ance was  36. 


Miscellaneous  activities  such  as 
bird  walks,  field  trips,  instruction, 
question  and  answer  periods,  and 
officiating  at  various  events  for 
F.F.A.,  4-H,  scout  troops,  woman 
and  garden  clubs  were  included  in 
this  year's  activities. 

Carpenter  Joins 
Special    Services    Section 

Executive  Director  I.  T.  Quinn 
announces  the  appointment  of  Max 
Carpenter  of  Dayton  to  the  special 
services  section  of  the  Education 
Division  of  the  Game  Commission, 
to  replace  Robert  E.  Merritt  who  is 
now  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 
at  Longwood  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege. Mr.  Carpenter  will  work  the 
Northern  Valley  area,  with  tem- 
porary headquarters  at  Dayton. 

Mr.  Carpenter  received  his  B.A. 
degree  in  Biology  from  Bridge- 
water  College,  Virginia,  in  1950 
and  his  M.S.  degree  from  Cornell 
University  in  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment. 

Born  in  Lanark,  Illinois,  Decem- 
ber 27,  1919,  he  attended  Freedom 
School  and  Lanark  High  School 
in  his  home  town  and  Brown's 
College  of  Commerce  in  Freeport, 
Illinois.  He  is  married  and  has  two 
sons,  Donald  A.  and  Lawrence  M. 
Carpenter. 

During  World  War  II  he  served 
two  and  a  half  years  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  from  September,  1943,  to 
March,  1946.  From  September, 
1950  to  June,  1951  he  taught  the 
seventh  grade  in  the  school  at 
Weyer's  Cave,  Virginia,  and  later 
served  as  plant  foreman  for  the 
Valley  of  Virginia  Milk  Producers' 
Association  at  Harrisonburg. 

Mr.  Carpenter  is  a  member  of 
the  Wildlife  Society,  the  American 
Ornithologists  Union,  and  the  Vir- 
ginia Society  of  Ornithology. 
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NO  SKUNK  AFTER  ALL 
"Boy,  we  got  a  skunk!"  was  the 
first  startled  exclamation  of  two  Caro- 
line County  boys  who  hagged  an 
unusual  snow-white  squirrel.  Mrs.  Al- 
bert H.  Carter  of  Hewlett,  Virginia, 
brought  into  the  Game  Commission 
offices  the  true  albino  squirrel  which 
was  caught  by  her  16-year-old  son, 
Albert  David  Carter.  Young  Carter 
and  Marvin  Hamrick,  Jr.,  saw  a  gray 
squirrel  run  into  a  hollow  tree  and 
decided  to  smoke  him  out.  They  were 
so  astonished  when  they  got  a  white 
one  instead,  they  let  the  gray  one  get 
away. 

Carter's  squirrel  was  entirely  with- 
out pigmentation,  with  the  typical 
pink  eyes  of  the  true  albino.  They 
are  extremely  sensitive  to  light. 

TWENTY-FIVE-POINT   BUCK 
SETS  RECORD 

Wesley  C.  Stigall,  seed  salesman 
from  Midlothian,  set  a  Virginia  rec- 
ord when  he  killed  a  25-point  buck 
in  King  William  County  on  New 
Year's  Day.  Before  that,  the  highest 
recorded  number  of  points  was  21, 
on  a  deer  killed  by  John  McCabe 
of  Hopewell,  in  Prince  George  Coun- 
ty on  December  5,  1953.  The  previous 
state  record  was  a  19-point  buck 
bagged  by  H.  Pool  in  Greenville 
County   in   1935. 

Stigall  was  hunting  on  a  1700-acre 
tract  owned  by  J.  E.  Walters  of  Rich- 
mond, during  a  hunt  in  which  30 
men  and  14  dogs  took  part,  but  his 
buck  wasn't   part  of  the  mass   hunt. 

J.  B.  Jackson  in  his  Richmond 
"News-Leader"  column,  "Of  Woods 
and  Waters,"  quotes  Stigall's  own 
account  of  the  record-breaking  kill: 

"I  credit  a  strong  wind  more  than 
anything  else.  We  were  hunting  a 
large  piece  of  woods  and  the  dogs 
had   been   sent   in   two    groups.    The 


liunters  were  spaced  around  the  out- 
side. My  position  was  such  that  I 
could  hear  the  dogs  with  the  wind 
blowing  towards  me.  When  they 
stopped  running  and  started  baying 
I  knew  they  had  something.  That's 
when    I    went    into    the    woods. 

"I  ran  uphill  and  down  for  about 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  and  then  crept 
slowly  forward  on  all  fours.  I  fig- 
ured the  dogs  were  being  held  at 
bay  by  something  so  I  stood  and 
ran  forward.  I  fired  one  shot — No. 
1  buck  from  my  12-guage — and  the 
deer  fell  dead.  The  wind  blowing 
toward  me  had  made  it  possible  for 
me  to  get  in  close. 

"I  hollered  and  my  brother  Charlie 
came  in  with  three  others  of  the 
party  and  we  brought  the  deer  out. 
I  was  so  tired  I  didn't  count  the 
points  for  quite  a  while." 


"From  the  condition  of  the  deer's 
teeth,  I  would  judge  the  animal  to 
be  four  years  old.  His  coat  was  sleek 
and  full  and  the  deer  appeared  to  be 
in  top  condition." 

Nor  were  the  antlers  excessively 
liattered  or  splintered,  according  to 
Jackson.  The  deer  was  checked  and 


weighed  at  H.  L.  Chenault's  store, 
Aylett.  The  checker's  card  shows  the 
deer  had  13  points  on  the  right  ant- 
ler and  12  on  the  left  and  weighed 
2071/^   pounds. 

Stigall  has  been  hunting  deer  for 
25  years,  but  the  best  antlers  taken 
I)efore  were  on  an  8-pointer.  The 
previous  season  he  says,  "I  passed  up 
34  does  and  killed  my  buck  on  the 
last  day.  The  year  before  I  passed 
up  29  does  and  never  did  get  a  shot." 

The  hunt  dogs  were  owned  by 
Charlie  and  Wesley  Stigall,  Emmett 
Cecil,  Hubert  Rustin,  Nick  Mills, 
George  Goughtery  and  Buddy  Mat- 
thews. 

"There  are  more  deer  in  this  part 
of  Virginia  than  I  have  ever  seen 
liefore,"  Stigall  told  Jackson.  "There 
don't  seem  to  be  as  many  tracks  as 
there  were  last  season,  but  every 
time  you  put  the  dogs  down  they're 
off  and  running." 

IT  CAN  HAPPEN  TODAY 
In  our  conservation-conscious  gen- 
eration, it  seems  impossible  for  a 
thriving  species  to  become  extinct 
while  we  look  on  helplessly,  but  that 
seems  to  be  happening  to  the  Cali- 
fornia sardines.  Here,  in  abbreviated 
form,  is  the  tragedy  as  told  by  Rich- 
ard S.  Croker,  chief  of  Marine  Fish- 
eries, California  Department  of  Fish 
and   Game: 

"Gone,  perhaps  forever,  from  the 
Bay  of  Monterey  are  the  midnight 
ligbts  of  the  fishing  fleet  .  .  .  Instead 
of  estimating  the  thousands  of  tons 
in  each  daily  catch,  waterfront  San 
Pedro  counts  the  days  between  catch- 
es. Missing  from  the  Nation's  store 
shelves  are  the  millions  of  cans  of 
sardines  ...  a  great  and  picturesque 
fishery  has  died  before  our  eyes  .  .  . 
"The  causes  of  scarcity  can  be 
summarized  as  too  much  fishing  and 
not  enough  reproduction. 
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Wildlife   Questions   and   Answers 


Oues..-  What  other  mammals  besides  bats 
can    fly? 

Ans.:  Bats  are  the  only  mammals  which  have 
the  power  of  true  flight.  Other  so-called 
"flying"  animals,  such  as  flying  squirrels, 
do  not  really  fly,  but  only  glide. 


Oues.:  Is  it  true  that  the  black  bear  was 
at  one  time  found  throughout  the  state? 

Ans.:  Yes,  like  the  elk,  the  black  bear  once 
enjoyed  statewide  distribution,  but  is  now 
confined  to  a  fraction  of  its  former  range, 
primarily  in  the  Dismal  Swamp  and  in  the 
more  rugged  mountainous  sections  of  Vir- 
ginia. 


Ques.:   Does    the   eagle   kill    its   prey   with 
its    beak? 


Ans.:  No,  the  eagle  never  makes  use  of  its 
beak  in  killing  its  prey.  Larger  birds  are 
dispatched  by  the  stroke  of  the  eagle's 
dive;  smaller  ones  are   killed   by  its  talons. 


Ques.:  I  have  been  told  that  the  steelhead 
is  the  same  as  the  rainbow  trout,  but 
find  the  statement  confusing  and  am 
wondering  if  you  can  explain  it  to  me. 

Ans.:  A  rainbow  and  a  steelhead  trout  are  in- 
deed the  same  fish,  but  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, for  the  names  describe  its  ap- 
pearance before  and  after  being  in  salt 
water.  When  a  rainbow  trout  migrates 
from  fresh  to  salt  water  and  remains 
any  length  of  time,  the  brilliance  of  the 
fresh  water  coloring  fades,  the  dark  spots 
become  lighter  and  the  bluish  cast  changes 
to  a  light  steel  blue  with  a  silvery  sheen. 
The  vividly  colored  lateral  band  of  purplish 
red  becomes  lighter  and  the  sides  take  on 
a  pinkish  cast.  Upon  its  return  to  fresh 
water,  the  darker  markings  return. 


Ques.:  How  far  can  you  hear  the  chirp  of 
a  cricket?  I  understand  that,  if  there  is 
no  competing  noise,  it  can  be  heard  an 
exceptional  distance  and  have  won- 
dered whether  its  approximate  carrying 
power  is  known. 

Ans.:  It  is  certainly  true  that  a  cricket's  chirp 
has  astonishing  carrying  power.  A  single 
cricket  barely  an  inch  long  can  sound  a 
note  audible  almost  a  mile  away. 


Ques.:  What  is  the  range  of  the  croaker? 

Ans.:  Cape  Cod  to  Texas,  where  it  is  plenti- 
ful but  runs  small.  It  is  abundant  from  New 
Jersey  to  North  Carolina,  though  the  abun- 
dance has  declined  alarmingly  in  recent 
years. 


Ques.:  I  know  that  beaver  dams  are  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  a  great  nuisance. 
Have   they  any  value   to   other  wildlife        '<^^ 
besides  the  beaver  himself? 

Ans.:  Yes,  the  building  of  dams  which  provide 
deep  water  and  maintain  a  fairly  constant 
level  furnish  hatcheries  for  native  fish  and 
breeding  ground  for  waterfowl. 


"Well,  it  was  time  you  caught  something!" 

Ques.:  Recently  I  read  in  a  newspaper 
that  a  robin  had  turned  up  in  England. 
Can  you  tell  me  if  it  is  possible  for  the 
bird  to  have  made  the  entire  flight 
under  its  own  power? 

Ans.:  Robins  which  turn  up  in  far  improbable 
places  often  have  hitched  rides  on  ships 
or  planes.  However,  robins  ore  known  to 
be  capable  of  long  flights  and  experts  be- 
lieve it  possible  that  the  robin  recently 
sighted  by  an  ornithologist  at  the  Lundy  Isle 
bird  observatory  in  England  may  have 
spanned  the  ocean  under  its  own  wing- 
power.  It  is  2,800  miles  from  New  Found- 
land  to  Lundy  by  a  down  wind  route  that 
existed  on  the  days  the  robin  would  pre- 
sumably have  been  in  flight  and  such  a 
trip  is  considered  within  the  capacities  of 
a  robin-sized  bird.  The  flight  appears  "very 
plausible"  to  Dr.  Herbert  D.  Deignan  of 
the  Smithsonion  Institute.  Two  others  have 
made  recorded  appearances  in  Great 
Britain,    in    1877   and    1937. 


Ques.:  I  have  been  told  that  the  method 
of  sport-fishing  we  call  "spinning"  is 
known  in  England  as  "fixed  spool  ang- 
ling" and  in  France  as  "light  casting." 
Can  you  tell  me  it  these  are  terms  for 
exactly  the   same   type  of  fishing? 

Ans.:  Yes,  "spinning"  in  America  is  synony- 
mous with  English  "thread  line"  fishing  or 
"fixed  spool  angling"  and  French  "light 
casting." 


Ques.:  How  many  different  kinds  of  bears 
are  there  in  America? 

Ans.:  There  are  four  principal  kinds:  the  black 
bear,  commonest  and  smallest;  the  grizzly 
bear;  the  big  brown  bear;  and  the  polar 
bear.  However,  the  Canadian  yellow  bear, 
usually  classed  among  the  grizzlies,  is  con- 
sidered by  some  a  distinct  species.  The  polar 
bears  on  the  east  coast  of  Greenland  and 
along  the  coasts  of  Labrador  ore  usually 
listed  OS  distinct  species  also. 


Ques.:  Please  tell  me  something  about  the 
galax  plant  for  which  I  understand, 
Galax,  Virginia,  is  named. 

Ans.:  Galax  (Galax  aphyllo)  is  a  native  of  the 
southern  Appalachians,  but  has  proved  har- 
dy for  to  the  north  as  long  as  it  has  acid 
soil  and  shade.  Aiken,  in  his  book,  "Pio- 
neering with  Wild  Flowers,"  soys:  "At  home 
it  grows  among  the  rhododendrons  and 
azaleas,  and  literally  millions  of  the  thick, 
round,  leathery  leaves  which  change  to  a 
bronzy  crimson  in  the  fall,  are  picked  and 
sold  to  the  florist  trade.  The  spikes  of  white 
blossoms  grow  12  inches  toll  .  .  .  This 
evergreen  ground  cover  spreads  itself  very 
rapidly  from  runners." 


Ques.:  Is  it  true  that  the  female  cardinal 
sings  as  well  as  the  male? 

Ans.:  Yes,  the  song  of  the  female  cardinal 
rivals  that  of  her  mate  in  quality,  but  her 
song  is  softer  and  her  season  for  singing 
shorter  than  his. 


Ques.:  Please  name  some  of  Virginia's 
edible  field  plants. 

Ans.:  Among  our  edible  plants  are:  dandelion 
(before  flowering  to  avoid  bitterness,  either 
as  raw  salad  or  cooked);  curly  dock  (ten 
der  leaves  and  stems  cooked);  chickweed 
(cooked  like  spinach);  young  shoots  and 
roots  of  cattails  (shoots  prepared  like  as- 
paragus and  roots  like  potatoes);  sorrel 
(new  growth  cooked  like  spinach);  violet 
(leaves  and   blossoms,   raw  or  cooked). 
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CHECK  LIST  OF  COMMON  VIRGINIA  BIRDS 


LOONS    AND    GREBES 
Common     Loon 
Horned    Grebe 
Pied-billed    Grebe 

OCEANIC     BIRDS 
Gannet 
Double-crested    Cormorant 

HERONS 

Great    Blue    Heron 
American     Egret 
Snowy    Egret 
Louisiana    Heron 
Little    Blue   Heron 
Green    Heron 

Black-crowned    Night    Heron 
American    Bittern 
Least     Bittern 

WILDFOWL 
Whistling  Swan 
Canada   Goose 
Snow  Goose 
Mallard 
Black   Duck 
Gadwall 
Baldpate 
Pintail 

Green-winged   Teal 
Blue-winged  Teal 
Shoveller 
Wood  Duck 
Redhead 

Ring-necked   Duck 
Canvas-back 
Lesser  Scaup   Duck 
American  Golden-eve 
Bufflehead 
Old  Squaw 
Ruddy  Duck 
White-winged  Scoter 
Surf  Scoter 
American  Scoter 
Hooded  Merganser 
American  Merganser 
Red-breasted  Merganser 

VULTURES 
Turkey  Vulture 
Black  Vulture 

HAWKS 

Sharp-shinned   Hawk 
Cooper's   Hawk 
Red-tailed  Hawk 
Red-shouldered    Hawk 
Broad-winged  Hawk 
Bald  Eagle 
Marsh  Hawk 
Osprey 
Duck  Hawk 
Pidgeon  Hawk 
Sparrow  Hawk 

UPLAND    GAME   BIRDS 
Ruffed  Grouse 
Bobwhite  Quail 
Wild  Turkey 

RAILS    AND    COOTS 
Clapper  Rail 
King  Rail 
Virginia  Rail 
Sera 
Coot 


SHOREBIRDS 

American  Oyster-catcher 

Semipalmated  Plover 

Wilson's  Plover 

KilLdeer 

Black-bellied  Plover 

Ruddy  Turnstone 

Woodcock 

Wilson's  Snipe 

Upland  Plover 

Spotted  Sandpiper 

Solitary  Sandpiper 

Willet 

Greater  Yellow-Legs 

Lesser  Yellow-Legs 

Knot 

Pectoral  Sandpiper 

Least  Sandpiper 

Red-backed  Sandpiper 

Dowilcher 

Sanderling 

Semipalmated  Sandpiper 

GULLS.  TERNS,   SKIMMERS 
Herring  Gull 
Ring-billed  Gull 
Laughing  Gull 
Bonaparte's  Gull 
Forster's  Tern 
Common  Tern 


Least  Tern 
Royal  Tern 
Black  Tern 
Black  Skimmer 

DOVES 

Mourning  Dove 

CUCKOOS 

Yellow-billed    Cuckoo 
Black-billed  Cuckoo 

OWLS 
Barn  Owl 
Screech  Owl 
Great  Horned  Owl 
Barred  Owl 
Long-eared  Owl 
Short-eared  Owl 

GOATSUCKERS.    SWIFTS 
AND    HUMMINGBIRDS 

Chuck-will's-widow 

Whip-poor-will 

Nighthawk 

Chimney  Swift 

Ruby-throated  Hummingbird 

KINGFISHERS 
Belted  Kingfisher 

WOODPECKERS 
Flicker 

Pileated  Woodpecker 
Red-bellied  Woodpecker 
Red-headed  Woodpecker 
Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker 
Hairy  Woodpecker 
Downy  Woodpecker 

FLYCATCHERS 
Eastern  Kingbird 
Crested  Flycatcher 
Phoebe 

Acadian  Flycatcher 
Least  Flycatcher 
Wood  Peewee 

LARKS 

Horned  Lark 

SWALLOWS 

Tree  Swallow 
Bank  Swallow 
Rough-winged  Swallow 
Barn  Swallow 
Cliff  Swallow- 
Purple  Martin 

JAYS   AND   CROWS 
Blue  Jay 
Raven 
Crow 
Fish  Crow 

TITMICE,    ETC. 
Carolina  Chickadee 
Tufted  Titmouse 
White-breasted  Nuthatch 
Red-breasted  Nuthatch 
Brown  Creeper 

WRENS 

House  Wren 
Winter  Wren 
Bewick's  Wren 
Carolina  Wren 
Long-billed  Marsh  Wren 
Short-billed  Marsh  Wren 

MOCKERS 


KINGLETS    AND 

GNATCATCHERS 

Blue-gray  (^natcatcher 
(Golden-crowned  Kinglet 
Ruby-crowned  Kinglet 


PIPITS 

American  Pipit 

WAXWINGS 
Cedar  Waxwing 

SHRIKES 

Southern  Loggerhead  Shrike 
Migrant  Loggerhead  Shrike 

STARLINGS 
Starling 

VIREOS 

White-eyed  Vireo 
Yellow-throated  Vireo 
Blue-headed  Vireo 
Mountain  Solitary  Vireo 
Red-eyed  Vireo 
Warbling  Vireo 

WARBLERS 

Black  and  White  Warbler 
Prothonotary  Warbler 
Worm-eating  Warbler 
Golden-winged  Warbler 
Blue-winged  Warbler 
Tennessee  Warbler 
Nashville  Warbler 
Parula  Warbler 
Yellow  Warbler 
Magnolia  Warbler 
Cape  May  Warbler 
Black-throated  Blue  Warbler 
Myrtle  Warbler 
Cairn's  Warbler 
Black-throated  Green  Warbler 
Cerulean  Warbler 
Blackburnian  Warbler 
Yellow-throated  Warbler 
Chestnut-sided   Warbler 
Bay-breasted  Warbler 
Black-polled  Warbler 
Pine  Warbler 
Prairie  Warbler 
Palm  Warbler 
Ovenbird 

Northern  Water  Thrush 
Louisiana  Water  Thrush 
Kentucky  Warbler 
Connecticut  Warbler 
Mourning  Warbler 
Yellowthroat 
Yellow-breasted  Chat 
Hooded  Warbler 
Wilson's  Warbler 
Canada  Warbler 
Redstart 

WEAVER-BIRDS 
English  Sparrow 

ORIOLES    AND   BLACKBIRDS 
Bobolink 
Meadowlark 
Redwing 
Orchard  Oriole 
Baltimore  Oriole 
Rusty  Blackbird 
Boat-tailed  Grackle 
Purple  Grackle 
Cowbird 

TANAGERS 

Scarlet  Tanager 
Summer  Tanager 


GROSBEAKS.    FINCHES, 

SPARROWS 
Cardinal 

Rose-breasted  Grosbeak 
Blue  Grosbeak 
Indigo  Bunting 
Purple  Finch 
Pine  Siskin 
Goldfinch 
Towhee 

Savannah  Sparrow 
(Grasshopper  Sparrow 
Vesper  Sparrow 
Seaside  Sparrow 
Bachman's  Sparrow 
Sharp-tailed  Sparrow 
.Slate-colored  Junco 
Carolina  Junco 
Tree  Sparrow 
Chipping  Sparrow 
Field  Sparrow 
White-crowned  Sparrow 
White-throated  Sparrow- 
Fox  Sparrow 
Lincoln's  Sparrow 
Swamp  Sparrow 
Song  Sparrow 


